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The Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls 


for Translators of the Bible 
Dewey M. Beegle 


The translator is ever alert for information which will help him 
answer the question, “What text will I translate?” Translators of the 
Bible have no doubt heard so many claims and counterclaims made 
concerning the Qumran (Dead Sea, Judean Desert) Scrolls that they 
are not sure as to the possible value of these unique literary finds 
for their work. 

A definitive list of valid readings from the Scrolls must await a 
thorough study and such is not possible until all the scrolls and fragments 
have been published. However, the evidence at hand, although incomplete, 
is sufficient to delineate some broad principles which will aid the translator 
in determining the best text. Three of these will be treated in some 
detail in order to clarify the issues, and at the same time to correct 
some misconceptions which have resulted from extreme statements made 
early in the study of the Scrolls without having sufficient data at hand. 


The Qumran Scrolls Confirm the Reliability of the Masoretic Text 


Upon identification of the Scrolls the Biblical books were soon 
compared with the Masoretic Text (MT), the extant Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament. The incomplete scroll of Isaiah agreed almost letter 
for letter, and the complete scroll was in agreement in wording even 
though it differed in matters of spelling and some verb forms. The findings 
had little worth until the date of the Scrolls could be determined. 
The early years of study were concerned with the problem, some claiming 
that the Scrolls were a hoax, or at best medieval. Studies of the script 
and language of the Scrolls resulted in the same conclusions as those 
reached independently by archeological means such as the pottery, 
the linen around the Scrolls, the coins, etc., found in the caves and at 
Khirbet Qumran. The Scrolls can be dated in the first and second 
centuries B.C., with the final disposition in the caves at the coming 
of the Roman armies in A.D. 68. 
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The earliest Hebrew manuscripts representing the MT come from 
around A.D. 900. Thus, the Qumran Scrolls add about a thousand years 
to the antiquity of the Hebrew text. In fact, most of the evidence from 
Cave 1 bears witness to this proto-Masoretic text-tradition. 

Millar Burrows, a member of the Old Testament Committee of the 
Revised Standard Version, wrote in his first article of the Isaiah Scroll, 
“Differing notably in orthography and somewhat in morphology, it agrees 
with the Masoretic text to a remarkable degree in wording. Herein lies 
its chief importance, supporting the fidelity of the Masoretic tradition.” 1 

Harry M. Orlinsky, another member of the RSVOT Committee, said 
of the Scroll, “It will help to convince more Biblical scholars that the 
traditionally preserved text of the Hebrew Bible should be treated with 
far greater respect than it has been...""2 Orlinsky has long contended 
for the superiority of the MT. His aversion to emendation of the text is 
epitomized in his stricture against Kittel’s edition of the Hebrew OT, 
“It has long been my contention that no single publication has had such 
detrimental effect on the lower textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible 
as Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica” (meaning the second and third editions). * 
In anticipating the appearance of the critical (textual) edition of the 
Isaiah Scroll he wrote, “Utter confusion will be introduced in the revived 
study of the Hebrew text of Isaiah by those who will use Kittel’s 
convenient collections of what amounts to Addenda et Corrigenda, nearly 
every line of which swarms with errors of commission and omission as 
regards both the primary and the secondary versions. The careful scholar 
will distrust these footnotes, and go to the sources whence they are 
alleged to derive.” 4 W. F. Albright, world-famous archealogist and 
Semitist, writes, “The greatest textual surprise of the Qumran finds has 
probably been the fact that most of the scrolls and fragments present a 
consonantal text which is virtually indistinguishable from the text of corres- 
ponding passages in our Masoretic Bible.” 5 Elsewhere he adds, “This fact 
proves conclusively that we must treat the consonantal text of the Hebrew 
Bible with the utmost respect and that the free emending of difficult 
passages in which modern critical scholars have indulged, cannot be 
tolerated any longer.” 6 As a result of this irrefutable conclusion there 
has been a gradual shift in the point of view of these radical scholars, 
although with some reluctance in certain quarters. 


The Qumran Scrolls Re-establish the Septuagint as a Textual Authority 


At first glance this statement appears contradictory to the findings 
of the first section. In reality it is the other side of the coin; another aspect 
of a rather complex textual situation. 


American Schools of Oriental Research (BASOR), No. 111 (Oct. 
pp. 

2 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXIX, Part II (June 1950), p. 152. 

3 Ibid., p. 153, note 5. 

4 Ibid. 

5 BASOR, No. 140 (Dec. 1955), p. 28. 

® Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands, The Biblical Colloquium, 1955, p. 128. 
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The Septuagint (LXX), translated during the third and second 
centuries B.C., is the oldest and by far the most valuable source for 
yariant readings. The estimate of its worth has varied with the passing 
of the centuries. The Greek New Testament makes it clear that the earl 
Christians thought very highly of the LXX; well over half of the O 
quotations are from the LXX rather than the MT. 

Jerome (A.D. 347-419) started a one-man renaissance of Hebrew. 
He went to Palestine and studied it for years while translating the OT 
portion of the Vulgate. He did not ignore the LXX, but it certainly 
was not considered on a par with the Hebrew. During the Reformation 
Period the LXX was used, but it had to compete with the Vulgate, 
the current prime source for correcting the Hebrew. 

The many manuscript finds of the 19th century led to increased 
study of the LXX, but inasmuch as the many divergent passages were 
considered loose paraphrase of the MT, it was just a matter of time 
until a scholarly reaction to the LXX would win the day. This low 
view of the LXX, as held by Wellhausen and S. R. Driver, prevailed 
until recent years. 

Harry M. Orlinsky, noted above, is also one of the outstanding 
scholars in Septuagintal studies. In 1941 he wrote, “Of course there 
was at one time more than one text-tradition of the Hebrew Bible. The 
Hebrew manuscripts used by the several Septuagint translators of the 
various books in the Old Testament differ at times not in minor details 
alone, but, as is the case in such books as Jeremiah, Job, Esther, 
recensionally from the Masoretic text-tradition. But these text-traditions 
have long perished." 7 Little did he realize at this writing that not many 
years hence evidence of these text-traditions would be discovered! 

Cave 4 of the Qumran finds did not produce such complete, well- 
preserved texts as those of Cave 1, but from the thousands of fragments 
(all of which are not yet assembled) the scholars, now turned jig-saw 
puzzle experts, have reconstructed portions of the Pentateuch and the 
historical books of Joshua through Kings. Frank M. Cross, Jr., one 
of the editors of the Cave 4 material, has observed, “All manuscripts of 
these books (Joshua and Samuel) from Cave Four belong to a text-type 
related more closely to the Vorlage (source text) of the Old Greek 
than to the consonantal text underlying the received Hebrew text.’ 8 

Some who still contend for the practical inerrancy of the MT are 
quick to explain this phenomenon as proof that the scribes at Qumran 
translated the LXX back into Hebrew for their own use. This is theore- 
tically possible, but the few fragments in Greek do not indicate that 
the Qumran sect valued the LXX or used it as a source. 

The ever-accumulating evidence is decisive in confirming W. F. 
Albright’s verdict, “We now know that in the fragments so far described 
from the Pentateuch and the Former Prophets (Joshua-Judges-Samuel- 
Kings) the Greek translators were almost slavish in their literalism 
(though they seldom pushed it to the point of absurdity, as later done 
by Aquila). When we find sections preserved in the LXX (i.e., in the 


7 Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. LXI (1941), p. 85. 
8 BASOR, No. 141 (Feb. 1956), p. 11. 
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Egyptian recension of Codex B and its congeners) that are missing 
in MT, as well as completely different forms of names, we may thus 
be reasonably certain that they are not inner Greek additions or cor- 
ruptions, but go back to an older Hebrew recension which differed 
from MT.” 9 

As a result of the Captivity in 598 B.C. and the fall of Jerusalem 
in 587 the sacred books found their way to Babylonia. During the 
Exilic Period this proto-Masoretic text was edited and copied, eventually 
being carried back to Jerusalem by Zerubbabel and Joshua in the 6th 
century, and Ezra and Nehemiah in the following century. This text- 
tradition is represented by the incomplete Isaiah Scroll. 

Many Jews stayed on in Babylonia and copies of the Hebrew 
continued to be read and passed on. At a later time this text-tradition 
(as represented by the complete scroll of Isaiah) found its way to 
Palestine. Thus, through both branches it is possible to trace the proto- 
Masoretic (Babylonian-Palestinian) text back towards its source in 
the Exile. 

On the other hand, we know that Jeremiah and Baruch were taken 
down into Egypt after the destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. 43 : 6—7). 
Certainly they took copies of some of the OT books then written. 
Soon copies of Jeremiah’s sayings and deeds must have begun circulating 
in Egypt. This would account for the radical difference between the 
LXX and MT in the book of Jeremiah. By the 5th century many of 
the books had gone through a period of transmission and editing. This 
Egyptian text-tradition continued on through the 4th century, so that 
by the time of its translation into Greek in the 3rd there were a number 
of variations from the MT. An illustration that there was some editing 
as late as the early 4th century is found in Gen. 45 : 10 and 46 : 34 
of the LXX which has ‘Arabian Gesem’ instead of ‘Goshen’ as in the 
MT. We know from Biblical sources (Neh. 2 : 19; 6: 1, 2) that Geshem 
the Arabian was the enemy of Nehemiah. Geshem held sway from 
about 450-420 B.C. so the reference in the LXX cannot be earlier than 
this period. We know also that Geshem’s rule included the eastern delta 
region of Egypt (including the section known earlier as Goshen) because 
some silver bowls were found at or near ancient Pithom which had 
Geshem’s name inscribed thereon. Thus, some scribe(s) who did not 
recognize the ancient name Goshen substituted the more familiar Gesem. 

It is necessary at this point to interject a note of caution. This picture 
of a dual text-tradition is basically accurate, but it involves some over- 
simplification. Other traditions (such as the Samaritan) must be taken 
into account in any thoroughgoing study. Some fragments of Cave 4 
differ from both the LXX and MT and seem to represent the text- 
tradition from which these two derived. 

Having proved the reliability of the LXX (Egyptian) text-tradition 
does not prove that its readings are always the original ones, and thereby 
superior to the MT. There was possibility of error in both traditions. 
In fact, there is no assurance that their source was inerrant. The value 


of the LXX lies in the possibility that it has retained more original | 


® Ibid., No. 140, p. 29. 
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readings which have been lost, or corrupted in the MT, thus enabling 
the textual critic to approximate more nearly the text which came from 
the writers. Wholesale commendation or rejection of the LXX is neither 
wise nor possible. Each passage or variant is a distinct problem, and its 
merits and deficiencies must be weighed objectively. 

The MT, although remarkably accurate for its long history of trans- 
mission, has a number of clear errors. We can be grateful that the LXX 
is available to assist in restoring a better Hebrew text. 


The Qumran Scrolls are a Source of Reliable Variant Readings 


It is at this point that the most heated discussion has arisen. Orlinsky, 
while accepting the witness of the complete Isaiah Scroll for the reliability 
of the MT, takes a dim view as to its textual potentialities. It “is 
singularly and unaccountably lacking in more original readings where 
it differs from the Masoretic text... I doubt that its value for the 
textual critic will amount to very much...” 1° 

This extreme view was a reaction to scholars (e.g. Paul Kahle) 
who espoused the opposite extreme in declaring that many of the variants 
in the Isaiah Scroll were more original and to be preferred to the MT. 
Orlinsky’s caution was a healthy corrective, but it too needed some 
modification. 

The OT Committee of the RSV had access to the Scroll, and in 
fifteen instances it incorporated translations in the text which followed 
completely, or in part, variants from the Scroll. Thirteen of these have 
a footnote referring to “One ancient Ms.” Millar Burrows writes in 
his book, The Dead Sea Scrolls, ““For myself I must confess that in some 
cases where I probably voted for the emendation I am now convinced 
that our decision was a mistake, and the Masoretic reading should have 
been retained.” 11 He explains further, “No reader will suppose that 
the adoption of these thirteen readings by the committee that made the 
Revised Standard Version proves that in these instances and in these 
alone the St. Mark's Isaiah Scroll is superior to the Masoretic text. 
Each variant was discussed on its merits in the committee; the decision 
was taken by vote, and the result was rarely unanimous. Other scholars 
and some members of the committee would judge otherwise in some cases. 
My own misgivings have already been expressed. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the choice of these readings expresses the considered judgments 
of the majority of a representative group of scholars.” 12 Orlinsky was 
in opposition to most of these changes and went so far as to express 
public disapproval of his colleagues’ decisions. 

He had one clear victory in pointing out that the double use of 
Dibon in Is. 15 : 9 is unthinkable when the town is clearly mentioned 
just seven verses above. It was also shown that from a topographical 
standpoint the context could not refer to Dibon. The MT has Dimon 
in both instances in verse 9. Some associate it with Madmen of Jer. 48 : 2, 
while others consider it a play on the Hebrew word dam ‘blood,’ which 
10 See note 2. 
™ See p. 305. 
12 See p. 310. 
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occurs between the two uses. The site is still unknown, but this does 
not mean that the MT is wrong. 

In Is. 14 : 30 the MT ‘he will slay’ does not fit the context. The 
American Standard Version (ASV) resorted to a passive translation 
“shall be slain” in order to make sense with the unanimously attested 
“T will kill” in the previous clause. Orlinsky’s objection to the variant 
seems to place too much stress on the textual canon, “The harder reading 
is to be preferred.” What can one say for Isaiah if the harder reading 
makes nonsense? 

Quite subjective problems arise in Is. 23 : 2; 45 : 2, 8; and 56 : 12. 
The evidence is so evenly weighted that the choice is certain to reflect 
the basic viewpoint of any persons making the decision. In such cases 
it is impossible to demonstrate beyond cavil which reading is the original. 

In Is. 33 : 8 the Scroll has ‘witnesses, treaties’ whereas MT has 
‘cities’. This involves changing only an r to a d (two letters which the 
scribes tended to confuse). The latter part of the verse reads in the 
King James Version (KJV), “he hath broken the covenant, he hath 
despised the cities, he regardeth no man.” ASV has, “the enemy hath 
broken the covenant, he hath despised the cities, he regardeth not man.” 
RSV follows the Scroll in reading, “Covenants are broken, witnesses 
are despised, there is no regard for man.” Certainly this is a superior 
reading! 

Another preferred variant is ‘builders’ instead of ‘sons, children’ 
in Is. 49 : 17. This the RSV incorporated, but it did not have a footnote 
acknowledging the Scroll because the variant could be obtained by merely 
changing one vowel in the MT. The explanation for this action is given 
in the Preface to the RSVOT: “Where a more probable and convincing 
reading can be obtained by assuming different vowels, this has been 
done. No notes are given in such cases, because the vowel points are 
less ancient and reliable then the consonants.” 13 It is granted that 
notes of this type would have increased the load of the translators, 
but the writer has contended from the outset that the reader should be 
informed as to the cases in which the vowels supplied by the translators 
produce a reading which appears in some ancient version such as the LXX. 

One important contribution of the complete Isaiah Scroll is the more 
accurate vocalization of the proper names, especially those of Assyrian 
or Babylonian origin. Scholars were slow to consider the readings 
seriously because of two factors: (1) many of the differences from 
the MT are due to careless copying on the part of the scribes, and (2) 
Burrows in the General Introduction to Vol. 1 of The Dead Sea Scrolls 
of St. Mark's Monastery noted, “The one point on which a decision 
not based on the manuscripts themselves has been unavoidable is the 
distinction between waw and yodh. While the Isaiah manuscript has 
two quite distinct forms, they are in general used quite interchangeably 
for both letters.” 14 

The Isaiah Scroll has no vowels such as were added by the Masoretic 
scribes (7th and 8th centuries A.D.), but by means of a free use of 


13 See p. vi. 
14 See p. xii. 
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waw and yodh the scribes could indicate variant spellings of these names 
because these two consonant symbols often stand for length of vowels. 
Therefore, before any study of the proper names could have validity 
it would be imperative to determine whether in fact the scribes did use 
the waw and yodh interchangeably. The writer did exactly this in his 
doctoral dissertation on the proper names of Isaiah. The entire scroll was 
checked with the MT and there were only 180 cases of possible variation 
between the two. The total number of these two letters in the entire 
scroll exceeds 17,000, and inasmuch as it is possible to prove that many 
of the 180 variants were intended scribal renderings the reliability of 
the scribes in this respect nears 100 %. In other words, when clear 
waw appears in the scroll one may be assured that it was intended 
as such and not as a yodh, and of course the converse is true. This 
conclusion is quickly demonstrated by noting that the two letters are 
carefully distinguished in words which contain both (e.g. Yahweh, Jacob, 
Zion, Adonai, etc.). : 

Having settled this issue it was then necessary to determine whether 
the variants were scribal misunderstandings of the Vorlage (the Hebrew 
scroll in front of the copyist), or whether the variants derived from 
the Vorlage. In a surprising number of cases the latter was true, and 
these proved (beyond any possibility of accidental vocalization) to be 
authentic. 

The MT of Isaiah has five occurences of Shebna, a shortened form 
of a name meaning ‘Sit I pray Thee, O Yahweh,’ whereas the Scroll 
has (in four cases) the more accurate Shubna, the shortened form of a 
well-attested name meaning, ‘Return, I pray Thee, O Yahweh.’ 

The Tartan of 20 : 1 in MT becomes Turtan in the Scroll. This 
goes back to Assyrian turtannu, a title of an official which meant 
etymologically ‘second in rank.’ In RSV “the commander in chief” is 
based on knowledge of this Assyrian word, but the translators did not 
use a footnote to acknowledge the accurate rendering of the Scroll. 

Another instance in which RSV guessed the correct reading on the 
basis of external evidence is Is. 49 : 12. Here it reads Syene with a 
footnote ‘Cn. Heb Sinim.” The Scroll has consonants indicating a form 
such as Seweniyim, correct for the inhabitants of Syene (Yeb, Elephan- 
tine), modern Aswan, in Upper Egypt, thus destroying for good the 
identification of the Sinim with the Chinese. The footnote in RSV should 
have read, “One ancient Ms: Heb Sinim,” but the error does indicate 
that a number of the Cn footnotes have basis in fact, rather than being 
wishful guesses. 

The Scroll clarifies many other technical points, but these examples 
will suffice to illustrate the importance of Cave 1. 

We have seen that the Cave 4 fragments re-establish the LXX as a 
textual authority, but two illustrations will indicate their value as sources 
for variants in the historical books. 

In 1 Sam. 1 : 24—25 the MT reads, “And when she had weaned him, 
she took him up with her, with three bullocks, and one ephah of meal, 
and a bottle of wine, and brought him unto the house of the LORD 
in Shiloh; and the child was young. 25 And they slew the bullock, and 
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they brought the child to Eli.” In verse 24 Hannah is the subject, yet 25 
has they, clearly indicating that Elkanah was present too. Note the odd 
ending of verse 24. Why should the writer have to tell the reader that 
a child just weaned was young? Something has certainly dropped out 
of the MT. Readings from the fragments make it quite clear that the 
original Hebrew text made reference to Elkanah’s part in taking Samuel 
to Eli. They also lend support to the LXX reading ‘a three-year-old 
bull” (as in RSV) rather than the “three bull(ock)s” of MT, KJV, 
and ASV. 

These indicate the general trend which study of the Cave 4 fragments 
will take, but at the present stage it would be unwise to dogmatize with 
respect to many of the details. These will not be forthcoming until all 
the facts can be studied inductively. Until then translators will need 
to supplement their self-control with patience. 


Who Should be Consulted? 


“But just who should be consulted on this revision?” a man asked 
at a recent conference called to set up principles and procedures for 
the revision of the Bible in an important language of Asia. “Are we 
going to ask just anyone to be a consultant~even people who have no 
knowledge of such matters?” Perhaps there are no more persistant 
questions than these and none which need more intelligent answers, 
for not everyone is competent, and often the greater the number of 
consultants the fewer the people who respond, since being consulted 
increases in significance as the number of consultants is restricted. It is 
of course essential that in any translation or revision only a limited 
number of people who are the most technically competent from the 
standpoint of a knowledge of the original languages, the language of 
the translation, and translation principles serve as the working committee 
of translators or revisers. However, in addition to this working committee, 
and as a check on it, a representative group of consultants is needed. 

Who then should be consulted? Of course, first and foremost, persons 
who are competent and who enjoy the confidence of the people (un- 
happily, two characteristics often not possessed by the same persons), 
but there must be others or any project will run aground on the shoals 
of political controversy and personality conflicts. Accordingly, there 
are those who are selected for their positive value and those who are 
invited for their “nuisance” value, for the nuisance which they cause 
before publication is immeasurably less than the nuisance which they 
may cause after publication. On certain occasions the severest critics 
have not only been transformed into enthusiastic supporters by the 
process of being asked to assist as consultors, but at times some of 
these very persons have rendered invaluable service by means of their 
detailed and careful study. There are times when an enemy of a 
translation may prove to be its greatest friend. 
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The Revision of the Thai Bible 


Herbert Grether 
The Translation and Revision of the Thai Bible up to the Present Time 


Protestant missionary work began tentatively in Thailand (then 
known to the Western world as Siam) in 1828, with the arrival in 
Bangkok of the Rev. Carl F. A. Gutzlaff, who had had a brief connection 
with the Netherlands Missionary Society, and the Rev. Jacob Tomlin, 
of the London Missionary Society. But ten years before this date a 
portion of the Bible had been translated into Thai! Mrs. Ann Hazeltine 
Judson, the wife of Rev. Adoniram Judson, the great Baptist missionary 
to Burma, had become deeply interested in a colony of Thai captives in 
Rangoon. In April, 1818, she wrote to a friend: “I have attended to 
the Siamese language for about a year and a half, and with the assistance 
of my teacher, have translated... the Gospel of Matthew, into that 
language.” 1 Her translation of Matthew was apparently never published. 
But the concern of one who never saw Thailand for putting the Scriptures 
into Thai illustrates the zeal that Protestant Christians have shown for 
bringing the Word to the people in their own language. 

This zeal is further seen in the fact that Mr. Gutzlaff and Mr. Tomlin 
had within two years of their arrival in Thailand—with the assistance 
of a Chinese and a Burmese who knew some Thai—managed to translate 
the whole Bible into Thai! No wonder it was “‘a very imperfect version.” 2 
Though most of it was never published, it formed the basis of later Bible 
translation into Thai. 

Rev. Robert Irwin, a former Foreign Secretary to Thailand for 
the American Bible Society, stated that portions of the Bible began to 
be printed in Siamese as early as 1829-30.3 The first portion recorded 
by Dr. Eric M. North in his book, The Book of A Thousand Tongues, 
was St. Luke’s Gospel, translated by Carl Gutzlaff, and published in 
Singapore by the London Missionary Society. 

Credit for the first published translation of the New Testament goes 
to Rev. John Taylor Jones, an American Baptist, who was responsible 
for the translation of most of the New Testament, which he did with 
reference to Gutzlaff’s manuscript. This translation was published in 
Bangkok in the years 1839-43, with financial aid given by the American 
Bible Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Following the publication of the New Testament, portions of the 
Old Testament were translated. by various missionaries until by 1875 
all of the Old Testament except the books of Chronicles had been 
published. According to Mr. Irwin, the translation of the entire Bible 
was finally completed in 1893.4 Dr. North gives 1896 as the date. The 


1 Historical Sketch of Protestant Missions in Siam, 1828-1928, edited by George 
B. McFarland (Bangkok, 1928), p. 1. 

2 Ibid., pp. 3 f. 

3 Ibid., p. 253. 

* Ibid. 
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difference in dates may represent the lag between the completion of 
the work of translating and actual publication of the whole. In connection 
with the publication of the whole Bible in 1896, the name of Dr. John 
Carrington is important. He was the first Secretary for Thailand of 
the American Bible Society. Dr. North notes that Dr. Carrington had 
revised or freshly translated some portions of the Bible (how much, 
the brief notes do not say) in preparation for publication. 

Since 1896 there has been considerable revision of the Thai Bible, 
especially of the New Testament. Between 1926 and 1930 a committee 
of Siamese pastors and scholars, headed by Rev. Paul A. Eakin, revised 
the whole New Testament. Again in 1948 Mr. Eakin and Mr. Saranya 
Chairatana made a revision of the entire New Testament on the basis 
of the Greek text and the American Standard Version in English. Their 
work was approved by a committee of Thai Christians and missionaries. 
Some portions of the Old Testament have been revised also, but such 
records of this work as may exist are not at present available to the writer. 

Thus the Thai people have had a version of the entire Bible for 
sixty years, as the result of the devoted labors of many men, both 
missionaries and Thai Christians. The present version is far from perfect. 
Yet, the more clearly we see the problems involved in the translation 
of the Bible into Thai, the more deeply we appreciate the truly remark- 
able result of our predecessors. Some portions of the present version— 
especially in the New Testament—can only be rightly described as 
magnificent translation. Many books in the Old Testament show the 
marks of loving care and true scholarship. We have solid ground on 
which to make what we hope will be real advance. 

Roman Catholic priests reached Thailand long before Protestant 
workers. The first were chaplains who came with Portuguese traders 
in the 16th century. The first organized Catholic mission work in Thailand 
was begun by the Jesuits in the 17th century. So far as the writer can 
ascertain, the first Roman Catholic translation of any extensive portion 
of Scriptures into Thai to be published was the four Gospels, which 
appeared in February, 1952. This version was made without any apparent 
reference to the Protestant version. A Roman Catholic translation of 
the Epistles of St. Paul is being prepared, but has not as yet been 
published. 


The Need For Revision 


In Relation to the Thai People and the Church in Thailand. The 
potential readers of the Thai Bible are a considerable number. It is not 
accurately known, however, how many Thai-speaking people there are 
within the borders of Thailand. A census which is being currently taken 
should give us some light on this when it is completed. The population, 
which is increasing proportionately at a rate more rapid than in any 
other part of Southeast Asia, except Java,5 is usually given as about 
20 million. Of these, about three million are said to be Chinese. This 
figure for the Chinese in Thailand is no doubt high, if one counts 


5 E. H. G. Dobby, Southeast Asia, Second Edition (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1950), pp. 280 f. 
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only full-blooded Chinese, but may not be so if those who are part 
Chinese are included. In any case, many Chinese in Thailand can read 
Thai. A small portion of the population are Malay-speaking people who 
live in the far south. In addition to the Thai within the borders of 
Thailand, there are found in the neighboring countries of Burma, China 
and Laos many millions who speak some dialect of Thai. Most of these, 
however, do not read Thai as it is written in Thailand. 

Although English is taught in the public schools of Thailand, only 
an infinitesimal proportion of the people ever acquire enough of this 
language to enable them to read the Bible in an English version. 

In Thailand the total number of communicant Protestant Christians 
is probably not greater than 20,000. The results of over a century of 
Protestant work in the land appear meager. But the hopeful thing is 
that today the Church is faced with a remarkable evangelistic opportunity 
in Thailand such as it has not always had. There is freedom to propagate 
religion. Both the well-educated and the poorly-educated listen to the 
Gospel with interest. The most important literary form in which the 
Message comes to us is the Bible. If there is anything urgent about 
the evangelistic task of the Church in Thailand, then an intelligible, 
accurate version of the Scriptures in Thai is urgent and needs prior 
attention. 

Basic to the task of theological training in Thailand is the Thai Bible. 
Those who have with sensitivity tried to teach the Bible or anything 
relating to the message of the Bible using Thai text as a basis have been 
impressed with how often one must stop to say, “But this is not what 
is really meant here. The text should read as follows." The effect of 
this is that the student learns to distrust his text and to wonder where 
he stands. Theological training in Thailand can proceed only on the 
basis of an accurate Thai version. 

Several Christian groups and missions in Thailand are busy today 
producing literature which the Church needs for nurture and growth. 
Most of this material is related to the Bible. Much that is being published 
now will be dated when the new version appears. Therefore, many books 
that are needed now and should be published as soon as possible are 
being held up until the new version is completed. This adds to a sense 
of urgency in the task. 

In spite of all the work of translation, publication, and distribution 
of Scriptures done in the past—and the work has been monumental— 
large areas of the Church in Thailand are still Bible-poor. One of the 
main reasons for this is the fact that so much of the Old Testament 
in the present version is unnecessarily difficult, even unintelligible. Allied 
with this is the fact that until recently the Old Testament was published 
in a volume so bulky as to discourage its distribution and use. 


The Condition of the Present Thai Text of the Bible. Indications 
of the condition of the present Thai text may be summed up under 
the following headings: (a) mistranslations, (b) misprints and omissions, 
(c) lack of consistency, (d) obsolete language, (e) format and punctu- 
ation, (f) names of Books of the Bible, (g) estimate of the relative need 
for revision of various portions of the Thai Bible. 
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a. Mistranslations. Mistranslations are numerous, though many of 
them are not so serious as some are. A few examples of the more serious 
ones are the following readings from the Thai Bible, rendered in English: | 

Genesis 1 : 1 ‘of old God created sky and earth’ (the word used | 
for earth here means ‘dirt,’ not ‘world’). 

Psalms 51 : 17b ‘a fractious (that is perverse, incorrigible) and bruised | 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ 

Romans 8 : 33, 34 ‘Who will accuse those whom God had chosen? 


God has been pleased to justify them. Who, then, will condemn them 


again? Why precisely Jesus Christ, who died, and more than that was | 
raised, dwells at the right hand of God, and makes petition in prayer 


for us also.’ 


Philippians 3 : 17, 18 ‘Brethren, use me as a pattern in your behavior, 
and mark those who behave after the same pattern, as you have an 
example in us. For many behave after the pattern which I laid down 
(literally told, in the sense of ‘laid down to be followed’) and now tell 
you again with tears that they are enemies of the cross of Christ.’ 

In addition to such obvious and serious misrenderings, there are other 
types of more subtle mistranslation. Unnecessary paraphrase introducing 
doubtful interpretation into the text is frequent. On the other hand, 
phrases are often coalesced to make a shorter, simpler reading. Key 
terms are often inadequately rendered. A good example of this is the 
standard, almost unvarying rendering of “holy” with a word which in 
Thai means ‘pure,’ ‘unadulterated,’ if the reference is to an object, or 
‘innocent’ if the reference is to a person. 


b. Misprints and Omissions. Misprints are not common in the edition 
of the New Testament published in 1950. They are frequent in the 
present Old Testament. A good example of one which is disastrous 
involves the substitution of one letter for another, the two letters often 
being almost indistinguishable in handwriting. This is found in Genesis 
3 : 15a, which reads (with the word in error underscored), ‘I will put 
enmity between you and the woman, between your seed and my seed.’ 
The same error is fairly common in the Old Testament, but seldom 
with such a serious result! 

Omissions of text are not very frequent, although there are some, 
particularly of phrases. 


c. Lack of Consistency. In view of the history of the present edition 
of the Thai Bible, it is not surprising that there is lack of consistency in it: 


(1) There is notable variety in the transliteration of proper names. 
For example, the name Ahiezer, which occurs six times in the Old 
Testament, appears in five different forms! 


(2) There is also need for greater consistency in the rendering of 
important terms. For example, there are at least six different renderings 
for the words ‘Blessed be the Lord” in the Thai version of Psalms alone. 
It is easy to see why translators fall back on the use of many different 
synonymous expressions to convey the sense of important terms for which 
there is no really good term in the receptor language. But in many cases 
in the present Thai version there is an unnecessary multiplication of 
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renderings, some of which fit but loosely, which makes it difficult to trace 
the true meaning of such terms through the Scriptures. 


(3) Little attention has been given to achieving consistency in the 
rendering of parallel passages. For example, the parallel parts of Psalms 
14 and 53 are quite different in phrasing. Even parallel expressions 
in the same passage or immediate context are often inconsistent. For 
instance, the refrain “He is their help and their shield’ that occurs 
three times in Psalm 115 : 9-11 appears in the Thai text in three different 
forms. In this case, and in others like it, one suspects that the variety 
is deliberate, in view of the fact that Thai literary taste would tend to 
produce this kind of result. 


d. Obsolete Language. The Thai language is changing rapidly as 
the nation confronts the modern world. A teacher of Thai said recently 
that if she did not read periodicals regularly, she would be lost in a 
matter of weeks, so rapidly are new expressions being coined and 
borrowed. It is no wonder that some of the language of the present 
version of the Thai Bible is out-of-date. Here are a few examples from 
Jeremiah: A word used to render ‘to meet’ no longer has that meaning 
when used by itself. The regular meaning for it now is ‘to patch.’ In the 
same book an obsolete form is used for ‘circumcision.’ An old word used 
as the preposition ‘from’ occurs frequently in Jeremiah, but another 
word has taken its place in general use today. An obsolete term is used 
for ‘pestilence.’ 


e. Format and Punctuation. The present Thai Bible is not printed 
in a form consistent with usual Thai practice. Thai is generally printed 
with spacing between clauses (in some cases between phrases), but not 
between words. The Old Testament follows this pattern, though imper- 
fectly. The New Testament, however, has spaces between all the words. 
This undoubtedly makes for somewhat easier reading, especially by 
missionaries and the newly literate! But it does little for the practiced 
Thai eye and uses up much paper, adding to the bulk of the volume. 

Thai is usually printed with a minimum of punctuation. The present 
Bible has much more than the minimum, and it has been decided by the 
Committee to cut all dispensable punctuation. For example, a question 
is always indicated in Thai by a question word. The question mark is 
therefore superfluous, and not used in most books, though it is used 
in the present Thai Bible. 

In the present edition of the Thai Bible poetry has not been printed 
in verse form. It is the intention of the Committee to use the verse 
form for poetry to distinguish it from prose, and to make it easier to read. 

In the Thai New Testament, quotations from the Old Testament 
have been printed in italics. The principle is sound, but the type which 
was chosen is sometimes indistinct. 


f. Names of Books of the Bible. The names of several books of 
the Bible which are not proper names, and so could be rendered, have 
been transliterated from English or Greek, and are meaningless in Thai. 
The Committee has already tentatively adopted new names which convey 
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meaning in Thai. The old name will be printed in parentheses after 
the new one, at least until the new one is firmly established. 


g. Estimate of the Relative Need of Various Portions of the Thai 
Bible for Revision. In general it may be said that the Thai Old Testament 
is in much greater need of revision than the New Testament. Within 
the New Testament, the Epistles of Paul are in greater need of attention 
than the four Gospels. 

The whole Old Testament needs revision, but some books need it 
more than others. Major books of the Old Testament which are in 
especially great need of revision are Jeremiah and Ezekiel. As they 
now stand, they are virtually closed books. 


Procedure 

The procedure for the present revision of the Thai Bible was set 
up under the guidance of Dr. E. A. Nida. It involves the cooperation 
of three committees: the Working Committee, the Review Committee, 
and the Consultants. 


The Working Committee is composed of Mr. Saranya Chairatana 
of the Church of Christ in Thailand, Rev. Francis Seely, and the writer 
of this article. The latter two are on loan to the revision project from 
the American Presbyterian Mission in Thailand. Mr. Saranya had an 
important part in the revision of the Thai New Testament following 
World War II, and was for many years with the Christian Literature 
Department of the Church of Christ in Thailand. He is spending full 
time on the revision project. 

The principal functions of the Working Committee are: (a) to 
prepare a rough draft of the revision for the Review Committee and 
the Consultants to examine (this draft provides the basis for the dis- 
cussions of the Review Committee, which makes further corrections, both 
in detail and in principle, and approves the manuscript), (b) to prepare 
the manuscript for printing when it has been approved by the Review 
Committee, and (c) to read the first proof. 

It has been found, after some experimentation, that the most effective 


way for the Working Committee to operate is as follows: Mr. Saranya, | 


the Thai member of the team, prepares his own rough draft in triplicate, 
working on the basis of the present Thai version and of English versions, 
namely the ASV and the RSV. Then Mr. Seely and Mr. Grether study 
Saranya’s draft independently, comparing it (in the Old Testament, 
upon which we are now working) with the Hebrew text and with several 
versions—chiefly LXX, ASV, RSV, JPSV, and the Dutch version of 
1953 (published in Amsterdam by the Netherlands Bible Society). In 
addition of this, a number of commentaries are referred to. The Inter- 
national Critical Commentaries are usually the standard critical work. 

When Seely and Grether have accumulated a substantial body of 
notes, the Committee meets to compare notes. Recent meetings have 
lasted for a week at a time, and have come about once a month. The 
resulting draft in then duplicated and sent out to the Consultants and 
the members of the Review Committee, in the hope that both of these 
groups will review the manuscripts and send written criticisms and 
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suggestions to Mr. Grether, the chairman of the Working Committee, 
who then edits them for presentation to the Review Committee. 


The Review Committee is composed of four Thai Christians and four 
missionaries, all appointed by the American Bible Society. They are 
chosen not with a view to representing all Christian groups in Thailand, 
but in view of qualifications for the job. The function of this committee 
is to discuss, correct, supplement, and approve or reject the work of 
the Working Committee. 

The Review Committee has been meeting about three times a year, 
usually for a period of five days at a time. The chairman of the meeting 
is the chairman of the Working Committee, who guides the discussion, 
but who has no vote. Saranya also sits with the Committee to help 
give explanations and counsel. 

The main problem before the Review Committee at present is how 
to speed up its work. All the men on it are able men with heavy and 
responsible work in other jobs. It does not seem possible for them to 
devote a great deal more time to meeting. But the Working Committee 
has recently begun to turn out material much faster than before. The 
other Committeemen are being flooded with manuscript. It would seem 
that the chairman of the meetings of the Review Committee will have 
to limit most of the discussion to problems presented in writing prior 
to the meetings of the Committee, and to organize the material so as to 
treat problems in groups or in representative form, leaving the application 
of the results to the Working Committee. 

In cases where the Review Committee is deadlocked, the problem 
is referred to the Translations Department of the American Bible Society 
for decision. The Committee has chosen to submit a number of problems 
which it did not feel qualified to settle. 


The Consultants are a group of about twenty persons, both Thai and 
Western, to whom the rough draft of the Working Committee is sub- 
mitted for advice. This group is truly and widely representative. The 
attempt has been made to have one or more qualified persons from 
every significant group of Protestant Christians in the country. Thus 
no group need feel left out of the project. The Consultants do not meet 
as a Committee, but send in their suggestions by mail prior to the 
meetings of the Review Committee. The response of many of the 
Consultants has been most gratifying and helpful. 


Principles Governing the Revision 


The following principles to be followed by those working on the 
revision of the Thai Bible were formulated by Dr. Eugene A. Nida in 
1952, after he had sat for several days with a group of Thai and 
missionaries examining the condition of the text and discovering the 
types of problems to be met. Certain refinements and additions have 
since been made by the Review Committee and by the American Bible 
Society, which came out of the experience of the revisers as they actually 
worked at the job. From some of these principles one may infer further 
facts about the condition of the present Thai text not noted above. 
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General 


Revision is to include both the Old and New Testaments, with 
the realization that the Old Testament will require greater 
revision. 


The present text of the Bible should be checked carefully for 
problems of interpretation. 


Special care should be taken to correct all omissions in the 
present text. 


The basic text for the Old Testament is to be Kittel and for 
the New Testament Nestle (16th edition or later). In instances 
where the Nestle text differs from the RSV, the latter is to be 
followed. For those who do not know Greek or Hebrew, the 

RSV and the ASV are to constitute working guides, with the 

ASV to be the primary guide in the Old Testament, the RSV 

in the New Testament. 

In using these two versions as guides in the revision of the 

Old Testament, when the two versions differ, and when the 

difference is based on the use of different readings (i.e., textual 

basis), the Committee will normally follow the reading of the 

ASV. In cases where the Committee wishes to follow the RSV, 

the question will be submitted to New York for advice. Where 

the difference between the two versions is one of rendering, 
the Committee will make its own decision unless in special cases 
there is an action to forward the question to New York. 

Whenever in doubt as to whether to render the Kethib or the 

Qere of the Hebrew text, the following general rules may be 

used as a guide: 

a. The reading of the text of the English Revised Version, the 
American Standard Version, and the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion is to be preferred, when they all agree. 

b. The reading of ERV and RSV or of ASV and RSV is to 
be preferred, if only two of the three versions agree, in either 
of these combinations. 

c. In those cases where ERV and ASV are in opposition to 
RSV and KJV, the use of urim and thummim, or the equivalent 
in Thailand, would seem to be in order! 


Hebrew titles to the Psalms are to be included in the Thai text. 


Significant marginal readings (that is, parts of certain Greek 
texts of the New Testament omitted in the text of the RSV, but 
included in the margin) should be put into the text in half- 
brackets with marginal identification. Example: Mark 16 : 9-20. 


Exegesis 
8. The primary exegetical authority is to be the International 


Critical Commentary. 
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Lexical Problems 
th 9. Certain words (especially theological terms) which do not appear 
or to be adequately rendered in the present text should be studied 
by the Committee with a view to finding more adequate express- 
i ions. These include names and titles of Deity. 
10. Except in the case of certain theological expressions of technical 
meaning, well-known terms are to be preferred over unknown 
ie or little-known ones. 
11. Except where the Gospel message would be unduly compromised, 
terms which are meaningful to Buddhists should be employed. 
Titles 
” 12. The names of certain Old Testament books should be studied 
. with the view to making certain changes, with the possibility 
: that the present name may be retained in parentheses. 
Grammatical Problems 
13. Passive constructions should be carefully examined with the view 
e to correcting them. 
14. Epistolary formulas should be checked for accuracy. 


15. In instances of ambiguous pronominal reference, nouns should 
be introduced. 


16. Third person imperatives should be rendered in the equivalent 
; idiomatic Thai form. 


17. Excessively long sentences should be broken up. 
18. Unnecessary connectives should be eliminated. 


‘ 19. Unnecessary couplets should be reduced. 


20. Pronouns are to be eliminated where their retention in Thai 
‘ encumbers the text or is highly unnatural, and where the correct 
meaning is unmistakable. In those cases where the retention of 
the pronoun in Thai is necessary or indifferent, it will of course 

be retained. 


, Literal Translations 


21. Where a wrong meaning is given by a literal translation, an 
explanation may be given in the margin, or preferably, a less 
literal rendering may be employed in the text. 


| Style 
| y 
22. The revision should aim at an acceptable Thai style, and for 
this purpose a Thai stylistic expert should be secured to consult 
with the Committee. 
Consistency 


23. Parallel passages (both Old Testament and New Testament) 
should be translated consistently. 
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Marginal Helps 


24. 


25. 
26. 


Where weights and measures are transliterated, marginal helps 
should provide information as to the Thai equivalent. (Special 
attention, however, should be paid to the problems of time in 
John.) 


Important alternative readings should be noted in the margin. 


Important alternative renderings should be noted in the margin. 
(It has been decided by the Committee that the apparatus of 
footnotes in the new Thai version should be somewhat sparing, 


more after the fashion of the RSV than the ASV. 


Orthography 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


Spelling is to follow the latest edition of the official government 
dictionary. 
Transliterations of proper names are to be based upon the Greek 


and Hebrew, except in the case of words in modern usage, e.g. 
Persia, Egypt, and Jordan. 


The present text is to be checked carefully for typographical errors. 


No words in parentheses are to be introduced into the text. 
Parentheses may, however, be used to enclose parenthetical 
expressions already in the Greek and Hebrew. 


Quotation marks are to follow the RSV. However, tertiary 
quotation marks are to be eliminated wherever possible. 


Punctuation is to conform to the grammatical structure of Thai, 
and for the most part to general Thai practice in printing. Periods 
will be used at the end of sentences in those cases where the 
end of the sentence would not otherwise be clear. 


33. Proper names should have the same form throughout the Bible 

(e.g. not Isaiah in the O.T. and Jsaias in the N.T.) 
Format 

34. Portions of the Scriptures which are poetry are to be printed 
in poetic lines. 

35. O.T. quotations in the N.T. should be printed in a more satis- 
factory type than is now used (the present italics are often 
indistinct). 

36. Section headings are to be used. 

37. Paragraphing will follow the RSV. 

38. The text will be printed two columns to the page. 

39. Marginal helps will be placed at the bottom of the page. 

Versification 
40. Verse numbering and divisions are to follow traditional use in 
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Progress of the Revision to the Present 


Although Mr. Saranya and Mr. Seely had been doing some prelimi- 
nary work on the revision for several months, the Working Committee 
did not begin to function until the middle of 1954, shortly after Mr. 
Grether returned to Thailand from furlough. Progress was slow for 
almost two years. Both of the missionaries involved had other work, 
amounting to full-time jobs. They have finally been released for full-time 
work on the revision. 

The progress so far may be summarized thus: Mr. Saranya has 
prepared a rough draft of the entire Old Testament, on the basis of 
the present Thai version and the English versions. The Working 
Committee has processed Genesis. Proverbs, and the first three books 
of Psalms. The Review Committee has approved the corrected drafts 
of Genesis, Proverbs, and Psalms 1-41. 

The plan is to publish in trial form Genesis, Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Isaiah. The reactions of Christian and non-Christian alike should be 
invaluable to the Revision Committee as we proceed with the rest of 
the task. We plan to go on to revise Jeremiah and Ezekiel, next, the 
books most badly needing revision. Then we will take up the rest of 
the Old Testament, saving the New Testament until the experience and 
the results of the work on the Old Testament are with us. 

In addition to the work on the text of various portions of the Old 
Testament noted here, the Revision Committee has spent a great deal 
of time in essential preliminary work related to the whole revision. 
The most notable example of this is the preparation of a consistent 
system for the transliteration of proper names and of a complete list 
of Biblical proper names based on the system. Numerous exceptions had 
to be made in favor of the current form of some of the more familiar 
names. All this took much time, but the Committee felt it was necessary 
to do the work at the very outset. 


Two Ways to “Avoid” 


In Mano, a language of Liberia, “avoidance” is a subtle process—or 
to put it in different terms, the word one chooses implies much more 
than English-speakers or Greek students usually imagine. For example, 
in 1 Timothy 6 : 20 “avoid godless chatter” may be rendered in quite 
different ways, depending upon how one conceives of the process of 
avoiding. One Mano word means to step out of the way of something 
which quite unexpectedly rushes toward one (for example, a truck tearing 
down the road or an elephant charging at one through the bush). 
Another word implies that one already knows about or suspects danger, 
and in order not to be harmed, deliberately chooses to go by a different 
path. Accordingly, what does one do with “godless chatter?” Avoid 
it by trying to dodge it, or circumspectly keep away from people and 
circumstances in which such chatter is likely to be encountered? 
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Hymn Writing — 
A Phase of Translation Work 


Marion M. Cowan 


It is a rare Bible translator who is not concerned with other related 
channels of the communication of the Christian Gospel than those of 
the translated Scriptures alone. The problems of hymn writing are cer- 
tainly more specialized than those of straightforward translation, as Miss 
Cowan points out, but they are so closely related that we are glad to 
offer our readers this description of her experience in Mexico. Doubtless 
because of her audience of translators, Miss Cowan has written prin- 
cipally of some of the problems of the translation of hymns so that they 
can be sung with slightly modified Western music. She mentions also 
that wider problem which includes the writing of original hymns. The 
editors would be glad to consider an article which would discuss also 
the development of an indigenous hymnology, with words andjor music 
stemming from the culture of the people who sing the hymns. 


Hand in hand with Bible translation goes the writing of hymns. 
Wherever the Gospel enters hearts and changes lives, there is a new 
found joy that wants to express itself in song. Those who have taught 
new believers to sing hymns in their own tongue know the thrill that 
comes on hearing them singing praises to the Lord for the first time in 
their lives. However, the task of writing hymns differs greatly from 
Bible translation work. In the latter, if it takes six lines of one language 
to adequately translate one line of another, we are at liberty to do so. 
On the other hand, in the writing of hymns, we are pouring our trans- 
lation or composition into a form that has definite restrictions. For this 
reason, hymn writing may become a most arduous task for the translator. 

One day while talking over problems of translation work, one of 
the workers among the Aztec! Indians remarked that up to that time 
he had not been able to produce any hymns for his people. He explained 
that in Aztec many of the words are very long with the primary stress 
falling on the penultimate syllable in most cases. When he had tried 
to set the words to English hymn tunes, he always had the last syllable 
left over. We discussed the possibility of changing the last note of 
each line into two notes of lesser value (i.e., a half note into two quarter 
notes) to provide for the last syllable of the Aztec words. We tried 
this with the tune Trust and Obey using the following English words 
which would correspond to the problem in Aztec. 

When we walk with Christ Jésus 

In the light of His Scriptures, 

What a gléry He shéds on our pathway. 
While we dé His good pléasure, 


He abides with us éver, 
And with 4ll who will trast and obéy Him. 


1 A language spoken in southern Mexico. 
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He returned to his tribe to try out this suggestion. Soon after he had 
made a good start on some nine hymns. 

During my first years on the field, I spent several months teaching 
hymns to believers in tribes in southeastern Mexico. These people, for 
the most part, had never sung before they came in contact with the gospel. 
As we taught them to sing, we noticed the following: 


(1) Where the translator had ignored the stress on a word here 
or there, so that the word stress did not coincide with the accented 
beats of the music, the believers changed the tune so that they would 
coincide. (We English speakers only need to try singing the first verse 
of There is Power in the Blood to the tune of | Am Thine, O Lord 
to know how terrible it sounds when stress is ignored, even though 
both are written in 4/4 time.) 


(2) Wherever the translator had planned for one syllable or word 
to be sung on two notes, the believers sang only one of the notes. 


(3) Some tunes had been chosen which the author of the song 
had never intended for congregational singing. Some of these tunes have 
musical intervals in them which untrained singers find very difficult to 
sing. The result was that even though the words were good, the believers 
did not want to sing those hymns as much as others less difficult. 


(4) The people tended to pause at the end of each line of the hymn 
whether or not the thought was carried over into the next line. The 
hymns which had been written so that each line was a complete thought 
in itself, but each linked to the next in sequence of thought, seemed to 
be better understood. 


(5) In one language some fifty hymns had been written, most of 
which had only one verse or two. These were all good, but it meant 
teaching and learning a lot of tunes in a short time. 


(6) Ina very few hymns, the tunes had been changed so much that 
the rhythm had been lost and so they were most difficult to sing. Like 
all music, hymns must have rhythm. 


Most translators working in tone languages find it almost impossible 
to set words to known tunes. Errors often occur because of the tone. 
Most of us have either heard missionaries tell of such situations or have 
experienced them ourselves. One error was found by workers among 
the Mazateco 2 Indians when they were trying out a hymn on a small 
group of visiting Indians. As the girls began to sing the chorus, their 
audience was suddenly convulsed with laughter. On questioning, they 
found that in place of singing “Come to Jesus, all you sinners’ they had 
sung “Come to Jesus, all you fat people”, all because of a low note for 
a word with a high tone. 

During several years of work with the Cuicateco 2 Indians of Mexico 
who speak a tonal language with three phonemic levels, Miss Marjorie 
Davis reports good results with two methods of composing hymn tunes 


® An Indian tribe located in the state of Oaxaca, Mexico. 
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to coincide with the tones ot the language. Intonation patterns and 
phonemic vowel length also had to be taken into account. Using either 
of these two methods, her results were more gratifying than her attempts 
to write words to existing tunes. 

With the feeling that what we had learned from experience might 
be of profit to others, our suggestions were combined and incorporated 
into a syllabus on Hymn Writing in Aboriginal Languages which was 
published by the Summer Institute of Linguistics in the summer of 1955. 

The syllabus is divided into six parts. After the introduction, a 
few pages are given over to the signs and symbols used in writing 
music, and their explanation. Part III deals with setting words to existing 
hymn tunes. First, the choice of hymn tunes is discussed, then the basic 
facts to consider and incorporate in hymn translation, such as aiming 
for one syllable to each note of music, making word stress and musical 
accent coincide, etc. Some ideas are given on the word composition 
of hymns and on translating hymns from a written language to an 
unwritten one. 

Part IV, “Suggestions for Hymn Writing in Tonal Languages,” 
includes the two methods, well-illustrated, which Miss Davis has used 
with the Cuicateco Indians. 

In Part V, the recommendation is made that hymns should be well 
tested before putting into permanent printed form; in Part VI, some 
hints are given on putting hymns on records. 

(For those interested, copies of this syllabus may be secured by 
writing the Summer Institute of Linguistics, Box 870, Glendale 5, 
California.) 


Words Are Loaded 


Who should know better than a translator of the Scriptures that 
“words are loaded,” that is to say, they say more than we mean or 
they communicate more than we ever intended. But the translator must 
be concerned not only with the words he uses in his text of the Scriptures, 
but also with the words which he uses in describing his work, especially 
if he is concerned with a revision. For example, people as a rule do not 
want the Scriptures “changed,” but they are usually quite happy about 
having a former translation “improved.” They object to the word 
“paraphrase,” even when only by paraphrasing the original can one 
render its meaning. On the other hand, if one speaks of “communicating 
the meaning,” regardless of the precise number of words used, people 
seem to feel more confident. Of course, the translator and reviser should 
in no case attempt to disguise what has been done, but if they explain 
to people the nature of their work, they should avoid the use of words 
which are likely to cause people to prejudge and to misjudge a translation 
or revision before they have had an opportunity to read it for themselves. 
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Possessives in Polynesia 
Samuel H. Elbert 


Professor Elbert, a linguist of the University of Hawaii, and an authority 
on Malayo-Polynesian languages, describes here one of the fascinating 
complexities of Polynesian grammar. This is not only of crucial importance 
to any translators working in related languages, who must deal with this 
type of situation which he describes, but his discussion is also of serious 
concern to other translators whose particular problem may not be 
“possession”, but may be any one of an almost infinite number of 
analogous difficulties in grammatical category. Professor Elbert has 
illustrated in this interesting paper how different languages are in the 
way they divide up the world of thought and what subtleties of 
meaning may be conveyed by their grammatical distinctions. Many a 
translator has failed to realize that he was implying far more than he 
wished by the use of a particular grammatical form, and many another 
has searched for a “word” to use, when the idea he wanted to convey 
was available to him very clearly in the grammar itself. 


The scene was the westernmost outpost of Polynesia (as far as we 
knew), an eleven-acre islet in Kapingamarangi Atoll, north of New 
Guinea and exactly thirty minutes north of the equator. Kiatii, a remark- 
able woman of forty-five who had been married to the last pagan 
priest before conversion of the island to Christianity some twenty years 
earlier, was intensely engrossed in dictating her story, a legend about a 
cannibal. Wearing a cotton sarong, her marahau, she sat on a clean 
mat and smoked cigarettes which she rolled in dried pandanus leaves. 
She talked tirelessly for hours and hours and never seemed to approach 
the end of her vast storehouse of traditional narrative and poetry. 
The story she was telling this day concerned a predatory cannibal 
with fierce teeth with which he tore his victims, but to my professional 
discomfort, Kiatti kept using what seemed to be the wrong possessive 
when she said ‘the cannibal’s tooth’ or ‘his tooth.’ According to the 
grammar which I had been drafting she should bave said toona niho 
for ‘his tooth,’ toona being the third person singular possessive used 
for body parts and parts of anything, which I had tentatively christened 
a “partitive possessive.” But no, Kiatii kept saying taana niho, and 
taana was the third person singular possessive used for acquired objects 
that I was tentatively calling by several words beginning mnemonically 
with “a” (to suggest the morpheme aa in taana), namely acquired, 
agentive, and alienable. But not once in the long narrative did Kiatii 
use the “partitive” third person toona. Finally my impatience forced 
me to break the rule given to linguists about not interrupting the telling 
of tales and I said: “But Kiatii, why do you say taana niho and not 
toona niho?” Kiatii laughed. ‘““Why, it was a false tooth,” she said, 
“and not a real tooth. The real tooth would be toona niho. Every child 
knows that.” 

What a relief! The grammatical house of cards might stand a little 
longer. To show that a body part was an artificial appendage, the 
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Kapingamarangi people apparently ordinarily used a special possessive 
rather than an additional adjective. 


Partitive and Agentive Possession 


For those who like to ‘tag’ their language families by the name 
of a richly developed grammatical feature, possession might do for the 
Malayo-Polynesian family. The interrelationships of this family have not 
been worked out. An eastern division is in Indonesia and includes also 
the Philippines, Formosa, probably western Micronesia, and Madagascar. 
A western division extends over the vast Pacific, and includes most 
of the geographical areas known as Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. 
In the first two the languages have complex classifying systems, with 
possessives that appear as either suffixes or separate “words.” In the 
Polynesian languages the possessives are separate “words,” and they may 
be said to belong to two classes, an o-class and an a-class, or partitive- 
class and agentive-class (I finally selected this term). The meanings 
of these ‘‘possessives” contain matter usually not considered a semantic 
part of possessives, such as the “falseness” of the cannibalistic tooth 
in Kapingamarangi. The subtleties lurking within the possessives are 
sometimes difficult to explain, and the purpose of this article is to 
describe briefly the system as an aid to students of Polynesian languages, 
and also in the hope that it may interest workers in other language 
families where grammatical categories may obligatorily contain meanings 
not ordinarily associated with the category. 

May we now leap more than three thousand miles from the western- 
most Polynesian island, Kapingamarangi, to the northernmost, Hawaii, 
and describe some of the semantic differences resulting from the Hawaiian 
use of the same o or (00) and a (or aa) morphemes that we found 
in Kapingamarangi. (Hawaiian k corresponds to Kapingamarangi ¢ and 
the Hawaiian glottal stop, shown by an apostrophe, corresponds to 
Kapingamarangi k; for typographical reasons I am writing long vowels 
by double vowels, instead of using the more-or-less traditional macron.) 
My object will be to show that the two Hawaiian words for “his” or 
“her” (koona and kaana) effect much more of the translation than 
the English words “his” or “her”. The meanings, however, include no 
designation of sex, as English does. (English is inconsistent in designating 
sex in only one person, the third singular; Hawaiian is more consistent, 
“regular,” or “logical” in almost never designating sex; the terms 
“regular” and “logical” are written within quotation marks as no language 
is consistently regular or logical.) 

There follow a few illustrations of how choice of the Hawaiian 
third singular possessives koona (partitive) and kaana (agentive) 
changes the meaning of otherwise similar utterances: 

koona lei ‘his lei is the lei that is worn (it is a ‘‘part’’ of the body), 
but kaana lei ‘his lei’ is the lei that is to be sold or given away (by 
the “agent’’). A similar distinction prevails with possessives referring 
to clothes. 

koona iwi ‘his bone’ is the bone of one’s body, but kaana iwi 
‘his bone’ is an alien bone temporarily in one’s possession, perhaps 
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the bone of a deceased enemy or beloved relative, or a chicken bone 
that one is chewing. 

koona kiji ‘his picture’ is one’s own likeness (partitive), but kaana 
kii ‘his picture’ is a picture that one has painted (agentive) or merely 
owns. 

koona mele ‘his song’ is a song in one’s honor, or, as the Polynesians 
say, a song one owns, but kaana mele ‘his song’ is a song that one 
has composed for someone else. 

koona wahi ‘his place’ is one’s birthplace and permanent residence, 
but kaana wahi ‘his place’ is the place where one temporarily sojourns. 

kaana keiki ‘his child’ is one’s own blood offspring or adopted child, 
but koona keiki could not be translated ‘his child’ at all, but more probably 
‘its child’ meaning the child of a particular locale. A ‘child of the land’ 
is a keiki o ka ‘aaina, with o being an allomorph (alternative form) 
of the oo partitive morpheme. A ‘child of the chief’ would be keiki a ke 
alii and this would be a blood offspring or adopted child. 

koona kanaka is ‘his hereditary subject or servant’, but kaana kanaka 
is the person chosen or appointed by one. Similarly koona ali’i ‘his chief’ 
is a superior hereditary chief, but kaana ali’i ‘his chief’ is a lesser chief 
or satellite controlled by one. 

As shown before, sex is not indicated directly in the possessives; 
“his” and “her” are usually the same. In some contexts, however, pre- 
sence of the oo or aa morphemes indicates the sex of the possessor. 
Thus koona wahine maika’i must be translated ‘her beautiful femininity’ 
(literally, ‘his/her-partitive femininity beautiful’), but kaana wahine 
maika‘i is translated ‘his beautiful wife’ (literally, his/her-agentive wife 
beautiful’). Here the translation of wahine by ‘wife’ or ‘femininity’ 
depends on the preceding possessive, and the oo morpheme is feminine 
and the aa morpheme masculine. 

One more example: koona make is ‘his death (his own)’ but kaana 
make is ‘his murdering (of a victim).’ 


Other Categories of Possession 


Thus far we have considered the oo and aa morphemes that are 
a part of possessive expressions and which serve as a partial definition 
of what is included in the class known as possessives. The complications 
of Polynesian possessives are far from exhausted, however, by this 
dichotomy, and to continue the story of possessives we will sail (or 
fly) some two thousand and more miles south and a little west from 
Hawaiian to the Polynesian center of Samoa. I have chosen Samoan 
partly because I have studied it, and partly because the Samoan-Tongan 
area is probably the first place settled in Polynesia proper. There are 
linguistic and geographical reasons for this statement. Briefly, Samoan 
and Tongan retain phonological and morphological complexities that 
can be traced directly back to Melanesia and Indonesia, but which are 
lost in the simplified languages of Eastern Polynesia, such as Hawaiian, 
Tahitian, and New Zealand Maori. And geographically, Samoa and 
Tonga are closest to the homeland, which linguistic and cultural affinities 
place in Indonesia or Southeast Asia. One would not expect sea-weary 
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voyagers to bypass the many scattered Tongan islands or the lush, 
verdant and well-watered Samoan islands. 

In Samoan a great deal of information in contained in the possessives 
(forms with o or a), which in other languages is expressed elsewhere. 
There follows a summary of meaning oppositions and corresponding 
morphemes. This analysis is tentative and more work is necessary. The 
Samoan possessives are composed of bound morphemes and are agglutin- 
ated compositions that do not contain any morpheme or morpheme 
sequence that may be called a “root.” They may be dignified by the 
term “word” since they can be uttered alone. 

Information contained in Samoan possessives concerning possessor: 
first/second/third person: -'u, -ta, -aa-/ -u, ‘oe, ‘ou-/ -na, laa-; singular/ 
dual/plural: zero/ -ua, -lua/ -tou; inclusive/exclusive (of first dual and 
plural): t-/ m-. 

Information concerning the possessed object: partitive/agentive: oJa; 
singular|plural: s-, m-/ zero; definite/indefiniteJindirect: s-/ m-. 

The possessives whose constituent morphemes are listed above may 
be subdivided according to initial morphemes as /-class, s-class, m-class, 
and zero-class possessives. (These morphemes appear in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs.) There follows a listing of the /-class (definite) 
partitive possessives: 


Singular Dual Plural 
1. lo'u, lota lo taaua, lotaa lo taatou (inclusive) 
lo maaua, lomaa lo maatou 
2. lou, lo ‘oe lo ‘oulua lo ‘outou 
3. lona lo laaua lo laatou 


The agentive forms differ only by a replacement of every -o following 
the /- by -a. There are 15 forms of each category, or 30 /-class forms. 
There are 30 similar s-class possessives (indefinite), 28 m-class possess- 
ives (indirect, usually translated “for” or “by”), and 30 zero-class 
possessives (for plural possessed objects), or 118 possessives. Omitting 
the 28 m-class forms, which are not considered possessives in English, 
we have 90 Samoan forms translated by 12 English possessive adjectives 
and pronouns. English “our” is translated by 36 common Samoan terms. 
The marvel of language is that the Samoans, and all other human beings, 
are unconsciously the complete masters of such complex forms. 

This paper has deliberately oversimplified a complex subject, the 
study of which is in its infancy; the system is less “regular” or “‘logical” 
than we have indicated, and there are “exceptions” that seem to defy 
our principles. For example, one would expect ‘friend’ to be agentive, 
but of the three common Hawaiian words for friend, only one is agentive. 
And why among small Hawaiian objects is only the adze partitive? 
But we are comforted rather than discomforted by these “exceptions.” 
Any analysis depicting too perfect a system arouses a linguist’s suspicion 
that it may be prescriptive rather than descriptive (and few aspersions 
can be blacker), as man’s speech is like a grassy hillside blown upon 
by the fickle winds of analogy and assimilation. In Polynesian we have 
o-type possessives and a-type possessives and of this there can be no 
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gainsaying. Semantic labels of the types described are mnemonic aids 
to foreigners and not infalliable. A fascinated ethnolinguist might be 
tempted to say that the partitive type shows what one starts life with 
(body, parents, ancestry, land, house, canoe, adze, hereditary chiefs, 
emotions) and that the agentive shows what he does with life (spouse, 
offspring, acquisitions, actions). Have we a world view here? 


The Closer the Languages the 
More Subtle the Danger 


There is no danger quite so subtle or disastrous as one of which 
} a person is utterly unaware. The same applies to the translator who 
thinks his task is easy because the source language from which he is 
translating is so closely related to the receptor language into which 
he must render the meaning of the Scriptures. One translation which 
has been seriously marred by such unawareness of translating into a 
cognate language is the Arabic Old Testament. The translators assumed 
that if the Arabic had a word with a root corresponding to a Hebrew 
form, this could be employed, almost without question, but this proved 
| to be far from justified. 

For example, in Job 1 : 20 the Arabic word wajazza is related to 
the corresponding Hebrew term, but whereas the Hebrew word in this 
context refers to the cutting of the hair, the Arabic term means only 
‘to be sheared,’ in speaking of animals. Similarly, a Hebrew term in 
Genesis 2 : 16, meaning ‘command,’ is weakened in Arabic to ‘recommend,’ 
by the process of blindly employing cognates. Such problems are as 
) old as language, but they are always relevant to the translator who 
must never assume that two words which look alike mean the same—not 
even such similar terms as French demander and English demand nor 
French raisin and English raisin. 
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Some General Observations on the 


Translator’s Art 
J. C. Sharman 


(Reproduced by permission of the author from Books for Africa, Volume 
25, No. 4, October 1955, and Volume 26, No. 1, January 1956.) 


Many people imagine that if you know your own language and a fair 
amount of another language, you can translate. So you can—in a sense. 
But to be able to translate well, you need to know the other man’s language 
as well as you know your own: and even that is not enough; you need 
years of special training, or the insight of an artist~or preferably both. 
And even then you should always work on your translation with a speaker 
of the other language. There should always be at least two of you: and 
you should be close friends, whc can each tell what the other is thinking, 
and who can each sense exactly what special meaning the other wishes 
to impart. You must know a great deal about the other man’s society; 
how do his people live, what do they consider to be proper behaviour and 
what beliefs do they hold about the universe as a whole? Even supposing 
that you have all this, you may find there are certain things that remain 
utterly untranslatable. 

Getting the Right Feel 

Why is it so difficult to translate? What is the aim of a good trans- 
lation? The aim is to make readers or hearers in the one language feel 
the same sort of things happening in their heads (and hearts) when they 
read or hear, as do the readers or hearers in the other language when 
they read or hear: I must try and make an Englishman (with his back- 
ground) think the same thoughts as, say, a Bemba man (with his back- 
ground). If a Bemba man says icani, he has a certain set of ideas in his 
head: and they are quite different from the set of ideas that an Englishman 
has when he says ‘grass’. But ‘grass’ often has to do the job of icani in 
translation. Jncinga does not mean exactly the same as ‘bicycle’, but we 
have to make it try to do the same job in translation: if we had to translate 
‘tricycle’ we should still have to use incinga. 

What is to happen when we get words like umukashi and ‘woman’ 
or umuloshi and ‘witch’? These are words which have completely different 
backgrounds in their two societies, and so can never be properly translated. 
What of words like sullen, sultry and surly, which are so subtly precise? 
Or unconstitutional, rehabilitation and propaganda, which contain so much 
tightly packed historical material? 


Thoughts as Well as Words 


To anyone who has tried doing a bit of translation it is obvious that 
all languages have their own very special constructions and queer ways 
of saying things: but we can usually find some way of getting these special 
words and phrases across into another language, if only we know enough 
about both languages. It may mean changing all the words, but it can be 
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done. The biggest difficulty is not in translating words and phrases as 
such, but in translating words that involve beliefs, habits, customs and 
ways of thinking that belong to one society into the language of another 
society that does not have the same beliefs, habits, customs and ways of 
thinking. A language always contains, at both deep and shallow levels, 
reflections of the concepts of its society, and if the same concepts do not 
exist in the other society, the other society's language will be simply 
incapable of expressing them. 

The other day we tried to find a way of translating into English a 
passage in Bemba which contained a word already in English. This was 
one of the most difficult kinds of translation, because the Bemba attitude 
towards this English thing happens to be quite different from the English 
attitude towards it; the word was ‘stethoscope’. Now stethoscope in a Bemba 
context calls up all sorts of feelings of strangeness, horror, awe, humour 
—in fact the whole queer business of European medical science and the 
half-funny, half-terrifying instruments and techniques of European doc- 
tors, and in the passage we were trying to translate, the writer had used 
it deliberately to produce just that effect. Now translate this ‘Bemba’ word 
stethoscope simply by the English word ‘stethoscope’, and the entire effect 
is lost. Nothing more natural than that a doctor should use a stethoscope 
to examine someone’s lungs—what else would he use? The English 
speaker's attitude towards the thing and therefore towards the word is 
different—hence the meanings of stethoscope (Bemba) and ‘stethoscope’ 
(English) are totally different. 

This type of problem is far more frequent than many people seem to 
believe: it is even found at the most abstract level—that of grammar. A 
characteristically Bantu philosophy of time and space is clearly visible 
in Bantu grammar: as one result, European tenses and Bantu tenses simply 
do not correspond. Combine this fundamental difference in thought- 
patterns with all the other differences in beliefs about the world as a 
whole, and you will realise how difficult it may be to translate even a 
three-word sentence. It is not sufficient to know some English and, say, 
some Nyanja—or even a lot of English and perfect Nyanja: you must 
also understand the English people and the Nyanja people. And how 
many of us can claim to know our own people thoroughly, much less 
the other chap? 

This is really to say that there can be no such thing as translation. 
And in fact most linguistic scholars are agreed on this. Every word is 
somehow not quite the same in meaning or effect as its translation: and 
all these differences must be multiplied together to give the total diffe- 
rence between the meanings of the two sentences: so the best we trans- 
lators can hope for is to produce an approximation to the original— 
identity is impossible. 

Having come to this somewhat gloomy conclusion, we nevertheless 
often find ourselves under the necessity of having to translate something: 
an important announcement, a part of the law, an interesting piece of 
news, a mighty achievement of philosophy, the findings of a great 
scientist, or a noble work of literary art. We want to communicate as 
much as we possibly can of these things to another people, and we 
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recognise that the task is not easy. What must we do to ensure that the 
maximum is transmitted? Let us make a list: 

1. (Very elementary, but not always so easy to achieve) —in the final 
result, there must be absolutely no trace of ‘having been translated’ from 
any other language. This involves: 

2. (Even more elementary, but still rarely achieved by most self-styled 
‘translators’)—there must be no obvious reflection of grammatical 
forms, constructions, sentence-patterns or even thought-patterns from 
the particular language of the original. For example: if we wish to trans- 
late a phrase like ‘after a time’ into Nyanja, we should not try to find 
a word for ‘after’ and another for ‘a time’ and then put them together 
in the order 1+2. This would result in something like pambuyo panthawi, 
which just is not Nyanja. We have to think what ‘after a time’ means 
to an Englishman, and then try to think of something that means as 
nearly as possible the same to a Nyanja man. There is no reason to 
suppose that the two languages should have the same parts of speech 
as each other, nor yet that a preposition or conjunction in one language 
should be translated by a preposition or conjunction in another. The 
answer might be patapita nthawi. The conjunction ‘until’ and the adverb 
‘first’ both turn out to be verbs in Bemba: the verb ‘am/is/are’ may 
disappear altogether in Russian. Not quite so straightforward is the 
problem of translating whole phrases or constructions: for instance 
that of translating ‘if it were me’ (or ‘I’, if you prefer it) into, say, 
Bemba. Many ignorant Bemba (and non-Bemba) speakers, especially 
on the Copper Belt, and especially those who like to pretend to be 
‘educated’, have invented a Bemba phrase nga calinine: nga—if; ci—it; 
ali—was | were; ine—I. Apparently they imagine that the ‘were’ is a 
past tense, and that Bemba can be tortured into an English sort of shape. 
This is rubbish, of course, but it is the sort of mistake more than ninety 
out of every hundred would-be translators are always making: they blindly 
follow the actual constructions of the original language. There is absolu- 
tely no reason for supposing that two languages should have the same 
constructions: sometimes by great good fortune, they do; but usually 
they do not. 


Sentence-Patterns 


Even less obvious is the danger of following the sentence-pattern of 
the original (even though maintaining proper constructions, and not 
tormenting the parts of speech). By sentence-pattern I mean the way in 
which the various constructions are put together to make a complete 
sentence: each language has its own very characteristic way of doing 
this, and if we do not observe the inner law of the language but try to 
imitate that of another, we produce sentences which, though they have 
no grammatical mistakes, still sound extraordinarily foreign, or queer. 
I have seen many writers who have been guilty of following sentence- 
patterns of anotner language even in original untranslated material— 
this means that an author writing apparently freely in his own vernacular 
is actually so fascinated by the glamour of a language not his own that 
he writes his own language as if he were writing the other. I do not 
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propose to quote actual examples; you will understand why when I tell 
you that, of the Africans, the worst culprits are among those teachers who 
know English. In translations the fault is yet more noticeable: one of the 
best tests of a translator at this level is to see how he translates his 
commas. If you find a comma in the translation every time there was a 
comma in the original, you can be pretty sure the translation is inadequate. 


Thought-Patterns 

Then comes the problem of thought-patterns: the simpler the thought, 
the less we need to bother with this; for instance, ‘He is in the house’, 
is thought of in much the same way by Italians, Chinese, Eskimos and 
Tonga. The house may be different and the ‘he’ may be different—but 
the translation is fairly straightforward. The more complex the thought, 
however, the more we have to take into consideration the typical thought- 
patterns of the original language (= people) over against the typical 
thought-patterns of the second language (= people). It may be just 
unintelligible to translate direct, because the one people may be seafaring, 
patrilineal, technical, monogamous and monotheistic, and the others land- 
locked, matrilineal, agricultural, polygamous and polytheistic. Sometimes 
these differences will so affect language that a direct translation becomes 
mere nonsense: the words may all be there, and the constructions gramma- 
tically faultless, and the sentences properly arranged—but little or no 
reaction is produced, because the thought-pattern has not been translated. 
The words have: but the words do not mean anything unless they commu- 
nicate an intelligible thought. And this brings me to point three in our list. 


3. (The most elementary of all, but still not always achieved) —the 
sense, the meaning, of the original must be got across. This is apparently 
the crudest level of translation: but to attain it fully it is really necessary 
to attain all that is implied in points Two and One. 


The Original Flavour 


4. (A refinement, but highly desirable if the translation is to be a good 
one) —the flavour of the original should be transmitted: by this I mean 
that if the original is majestic, deeply moving and poetic, so should the 
translation; if the original is witty, or flippant, or sarcastic, or biting— 
so should the translation be also. This is perhaps the most difficult 
problem of all—to translate an attitude of mind, as expressed by a 
particular style. It is no use just trying to imitate the same style, because 
it almost certainly does not really exist in the second language at all: you 
have got to try and find a corresponding style that produces the same 
effect in the minds of the second audience. 
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Report on the Formosa Translators’ Conference 
G. Henry Waterman 


Translators’ conferences are increasingly becoming an important medium 
for the exchange of ideas and the learning of techniques among translators 
of the Scriptures in some parts of the world. The Formosa conference, 
the first in that country, helped serve this purpose and brought to light 
very competent work by some Bible translators there. Rev. Ralph R. 
Covell’s paper on Sediq Syntax in the last issue of The Bible Translator 
was read at the conference. 


At the request of Mr. Clare McGill of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission in Formosa and of Mr. Ralph Covell of the Conservative Baptist 
Mission for help in the checking of Scripture translations being produced 
in some of the mountain dialects of Formosa, it was arranged by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible Society that 
I should go to Formosa to meet with the various translators in a Bible 
Translation Conference. Mr. Douglas Lancashire of the Hongkong Bible 
House made a trip to Formosa during the latter part of 1955 to consult 
with some of the missionaries involved and a conference was planned 
for the first week of May of this year. I am grateful for the privilege 
granted me to visit these workers and have a share in the Translation 
Conference. 

Through Mr. Covell, Mr. Lancashire arranged to have some of the 
translators prepare papers to be read and discussed at the Conference 
to be held at Hualien on the eastern coast of Formosa. There were 
eight of us present at the Conference, including Mr. Clare McGill of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, who is working in the Atayal dialect 
north of Taipei; Mr. Ralph Covell, a Conservative Baptist missionary 
on loan to the Presbyterian Mission, who is working in the Sediq dialect 
on the East Coast near Hualien; Mr. E. P. Torjesen of the Evangelical 
Alliance Mission, who is working on the Amis dialect spoken in the 
plains area of the interior valley south of Hualien; Miss Ellen Goebels, 
working in another plains dialect related to Amis; Pastor O Bunti, 
a Taiwanese working in the Bunun dialect in the mountain area south 
of Hualien; Pastor Loh, another Taiwanese who has been working in 
the Amis area; Mr. Douglas Lancashire of the Hongkong Bible House, 
and myself. There are two additional translators who were not able to 
be present, Rev. John Whitehorn of the English Presbyterian Mission, 
who was home on furlough, and Miss Wakelin who is located on a 
small island to the southeast of Formosa and who was unable to secure 
transportation to get to the Conference. 

The translators present are in various stages of their work so far 
as Bible translation is concerned. Mr. Covell has completed the translation 
of Mark in Sediq and his translation has been recently published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in Hongkong. He is now working 
on the translation of Acts. Mr. O Bunti has completed the translation 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke and two of these books have also been 
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published by the British and Foreign Bible Society in Hongkong, the 
Gospel of Matthew in Romanized Script and the Gospel of Luke in a 
Mandarin Alphabetical Script. Mr. Torjesen has worked for a couple 
of years in Amis and is about ready to begin translation work in that 
dialect. Mr. Loh has learned the Amis dialect but has not translated 
any book of the Bible. The others present have made only a start in 
learning the dialect of the area in which they are working. 

The first session of the Conference was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 1. I had been asked to give a talk on the features of a good Bible 
translation. Using the new Revised Guide for Translators and Revisers 
of the Bible recently prepared by the Translations Department of the 
American Bible Society, I centered my remarks around the following 
three principles: (1) Reliability, (2) Intelligibility, and (3) Usability. 
In the evening Mr. McGill presented a paper on Phonemic Problems 
in Atayal. Wednesday morning Mr. Torjesen followed with a paper 
on Phonemic Problems in Amis. Wednesday afternoon Mr. Covell 
presented a paper on Sediq Syntax as Related to Problems of Bible 
Translation. In the evening I led a discussion on the exegesis of the first 
20 verses of the Gospel of Mark with reference to translation problems 
in Malayo-Polynesian languages. Thursday morning Mr. O Bunti 
presented a paper on Semantic Problems in Bunun. All of the papers 
were followed by a period of discussion by the group. 

All of those present felt that the Conference was a real benefit to 
them. Since all of the dialects represented belong to the Malayo- 
Polynesian language family, there were a number of similarities of sounds, 
grammar, and syntax among them. Those who presented papers on 
phonemics expressed to me the value of the extra work they had gone 
to in clarifying their thoughts and decisions with regard to some of 
these technical linguistic matters, for it was necessary for them to be 
able to present a defensible analysis of the sounds of their particular 
dialect. The paper on Sediq syntax presented by Mr. Covell was so well 
done and so typical of the kind of syntax problems in these languages that 
I later had copies made of parts of it and presented it to a meeting of 
representatives of six major dialects of the Philippines in Manila. Both 
before and after the Conference I used what time was available to consult 
with individual translators with regard to their translation problems. 

The day following the Conference I spent observing Mr. Covell and 
his Sediq helper prepare the basic translation of a part of the 19th 
chapter of Acts in this dialect. I was very well impressed with Mr. Covell's 
procedures. All of their discussion is in the dialect. The helper first 
prepares a rough translation from Japanese into Sediq, while Mr. Covell 
prepares one from Chinese and English. Then they discuss the meaning 
and translation of each verse thoroughly. Mr. Covell is very careful 
to let the Sediq helper make the final decision as to sentence structure. 
The draft thus prepared is later submitted to a Committee of five, one 
of which knows no other language but Sediq, his part being to judge 
the style of the translation. I believe that Mr. Covell is following sound 
principles of translation and I am confident that his translation is 
completely satisfactory. However, he welcomed suggestions from me and 
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would like to have his translation checked before it is submitted for 
publication. 

It was agreed by the translators present to plan to have such a 
Translation Conference annually to discuss mutual problems. I believe 
that this would be most worthwhile. 


Christian Missions and the Versions 
of the Bible 


F. Muliyil 3 


The Protestants were not the pioneers in Christian missions to the 
lands of the East. The Roman Catholic missions had come to India and 
to the Far East under the patronage of Portuguese merchant adventurers. 
The story of the Nestorian Missions from the Near East to China long 
prior to the age of colonisation is an obscure chapter of Church history. 
The ancient Church in Travancore, of whose existence the outside world 
was unaware till the advent of the Portuguese, dates back to very early 
times. “History teaches us”, says W. J. Bradnock in his recent book 
“New Light from New Translations’, “that the Church without the 
Bible is doomed. The mighty Church of North Africa, once adorned by 
saints and scholars such as Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine, fell 
before the onslaught of paganism because it was content to remain a 
Latin Church. It sought no entry into the hearts of the people by the 
use of the mother tongue. Although we have no certain knowledge, it is 
probable that the early Church in China died out for the same reason.” 

The revival in the Syrian Church during the last century must be 
attributed in part to the translation of the Scriptures in Malayalam. 
Mar Deonysius, the Metropolitan Bishop, is reported to have said to 
Claudius Buchanan, one of the chaplains of the East India Company 
on his visit to Travancore, “Our churches languish for want of Scriptures.” 
Therefore, as the Church Missionary Society sent a mission of help 


ha Py to Travancore, its chief contribution to the Syrian Church was the New 
oe translation in Malayalam. 


re But all this is quite a recent story. Neither the Roman Catholic 
ica missions, which arrived in India two centuries before the Protestant 


missions, nor the ancient Church in Travancore, ever felt the need of 
en translating the Scriptures into the languages of the people. That this 
: task had to await the coming of the Protestant missions is not altogether 
surprising. The rediscovery of the Bible as “the people’s book” is un- 

oe. doubtedly the most significant result of the Reformation. The Protestant 
missions which stood in the direct line of Reformation tradition would 


1 “"% from Bulletin of the United Bible Societies, No. 27, 3rd quarter, 1956 
pp. | 
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naturally regard the translation of the Scriptures into Indian tongues 
a prior responsibility. Therefore, even as they were spelling out the new 
languages, the missionaries sought to transpose the Bible into them. 

One of the first languages of the East into which the Bible was 
rendered is Tamil. The earliest version in Tamil is the result of the 
labours of three missionaries of the Danish Mission, Ziegenbalg, Schultze 
and Fabricius. In the month of January the churches of the Lutheran 
Federation commemorated the 250th year of the advent of the Protestant 
missions to India. But the occasion was greater than the anniversary 
of the Danish Missionary Society. ‘For herein is the saying true, One 
soweth and another reapeth.’’ The missionary societies that followed 
have entered into the labour of the pioneers. In no other field of labour 
has this continuity been more manifest than in that of the Bible translation. 
Ziegenbalg sat on the floor alongside of the children of the village school 
and traced the outlines of Tamil characters on the sand. This incident 
is typical of the attitude of the early missionaries to the languages of 
India, and to the arduous task of translating the Scriptures into the 
intricacies of their idiom. They took a genuine interest in the languages 
because theirs was a real concern for the people. A more characteristically 
Indian attitude towards learning can hardly be imagined. 

Ziegenbalg completed the translation of the New Testament within 
five years of his arrival in India and in 1715 he printed it on a press 
sent out from London by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. From the beginning the translation of the Scriptures was 
a co-operative undertaking. Nowhere is the essential unity of the 
Protestant missions more manifest than in the work of translation. Well 
might the great Jesuit Father Beschi scoff at the crudities of this first 
translation. But a new area of the earth had been won for the Kingdom. 

Ziegenbalg died before he could complete the translation of the 
Old Testament into Tamil, but Schultze finished the work begun by 
his great predecessor. A revision of Ziegenbalg’s Tamil New Testament 
and Schultze’s Old Testament was undertaken by Fabricius. It took 
the latter twenty years’ careful and painstaking work to complete the 
New Testament version and four years later, in 1777, the Old Testament 
was ready for printing. It is said of him “that he crept through the 
original text of the Bible on his knees as if he were himself a poor sinner 
and mendicant, carefully weighing each word to see how it might best 
be rendered.”” Such is the excellence of his version that it is still the 
basis for new revisions. 

Since those days, the British and Foreign Bible Society has sought 
to co-ordinate existing translations and to make new translations into 
other languages. The Union Version of the Tamil Bible is an attempt 
to provide a uniform text for all Tamil-speaking people. Ziegenbalg 
did not know that portions of the Bible had been rendered into Tamil 
even before he undertook the great work by which he is most remembered. 
But the Lutherans still cherish the version which had been hallowed by 
the memories of these early apostles to India. 

This story of the Tamil Bible is not an isolated episode. It is sub- 
stantially true of all the Indian versions. One could recall the labours 
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of Carey, Henry Martyn and countless others who looked upon the task 
of conveying the Word “even as the original eyewitnesses delivered it 
unto us” to every people in their own tongue, as a holy calling. 

The early translations of the Bible were far from being perfect. 
Strict literalism spoiled the idiom and made the language appear vulgar 
and decidedly inferior to the Hindu Scriptures which, in their Sanskrit 
originals or in their vernacular translations, ranked as classics. The 
intellectual Hindu scoffed at the clumsiness of its style, and the awkward- 
ness of its expressions. This lapse in the language and diction of the 
vernacular translations is indefensible by the argument that the Bible 
was the Book of the common man and written in his language, or that 
it is peculiar in its very conception and, being the communication of 
the Holy Spirit, is bound to break all the rules of human language. 
These assumptions do less than justice to the language of the common 
man and go completely astray in regarding the Bible as a unique linguistic 
phenomenon. It must be remembered in this context that the Indian 
languages were not primitive or rudimentary and that literature as an 
art had reached a high degree of refinement. The Bhakti movement that 
preceded the advent of Christianity in India had enriched vernacular 
literature, and Sanskrit—like Greek and Latin in the West—had always 
remained the perennial source of literary modes or patterns. It was not 
till later, when the intellectual classes were able to read the Book in the 
Authorised Version, that the greatness of the Bible, its dignity and depth 
were recognised. 

The work of translating the Bible is a task that must be undertaken 
in every generation, and only when the Bible becomes integrated with 
the life and thought of the community will its rendering come nearer 
to the idiom of the people and the human scandal that has been introduced 
into it be removed. This task now devolves upon the Church in India. 
We need to recognise the necessity of revisions, and ever seek to bring 
a version into closer conformity with the assured results of scholarship, 
as the growing experience of the India Church brings a deeper appreciation 
of the meaning of the Scriptures. 
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The Linguistic Situation in 
French West African Territories 


E. M. Roulet 
Linguistic Complexity of French West Africa 


The most cursory inquiry into French West African languages will 
soon reveal how complex is the problem of framing a policy for Bible 
translations. The multiplicity of the languages staggers the inquirer. 
Delafosse claims that there are 126 major languages in French West 
Africa, and in the Ivory Coast alone there are as many as 70 separate 
languages. In Abidjan, the Capital of Ivory Coast, four local languages 
struggle for supremacy. It is not altogether surprising therefore to find 
that the European missionaries working in this area carry on their work 
entirely by interpretation through French. One naturally wonders what 
Bible translations have been published in these 126 languages. Only 27 
of them have had Scriptures published by a Bible Society, though there 
are a number of tentative versions of single books produced locally by 
missionaries. Of these 27, two (Gun Allada and Ewe) have complete 
Bibles, 8 have New Testaments (Baouli, Meninka, Popo, Dyerma, Red 
Bobo, Bambara, Mossi, and Songhrai, 6 have more than one book 
(Gourma, Adjukru, Dida, Ebrie, Mandingo, and Tamachek), while the 
remaining 11 have one Gospel only (Atchi, Angi, Fula~Futa-Djalon, 
Fula Macina, Bariba, Lobi, Gouro, Susu, Jolof, Aladian, Habbe). Some of 
these translations are over fifteen years old, and are in need of revision. 

The policy of missions in the past seems to have been to concentrate 
on the major languages and to use these for reaching other smaller tribes. 
This policy has its advantages in having (1) a common language for the 
Church, thus unifying many tribes, (2) all its missionaries learning the 
same language, thus making their transfer to other tribes a simple matter, 
and (3) all missionaries who are engaged in producing literature can 
concentrate on one language. 


Use of the Vernacular 

This policy of concentrating on the larger languages has been working 
more or less satisfactorily from the point of view of the convenience 
to the missionary societies, but it is open to question whether it has been 
so good as far as the program of evangelism is concerned. For example, 
in one area of French Sudan where the Bambara language has been 
used for some twenty years to reach the Senoufo people, the response 
to the Gospel has been very poor and disappointing. But on another 
station in the same district the missionaries learned the Senoufo language 
8 years ago and have used it in their work, with results. Today they 
have their first Senoufo evangelist working among his own people. In 
another area in French Cameroun, missionaries speaking Bulu opened 
a new station in a pagan tribe. A school was started, and twenty-two 
hours of Scripture teaching was given per week in the Bulu language. 
At the end of the school term an examination revealed that all but a 
handful of scholars had failed miserably, because they did not understand 
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the Bulu language. Also the church work was unresponsive; but when 
the local language was used, the response both in school and church 
work was immediate and encouraging. 

Growing nationalism and tribal self-consciousness is awakening 
everywhere, and people are not as inclined as they were in former years 
to accept the language of another tribe, no matter how large and influen- 
tial it may be. Even when a church has been established, this tribal self- 
consciousness imposes new demands for expression in its own language. 
The Ngumba people of the French Cameroun seemed quite happy, 
for a time, to have Bulu as its religious language, but the day came when 
the church revolted against the use of Bulu, and demanded its own 
Biblical literature. When this was refused, the Ngumba Church broke 
away from the Mission church of that area. Today approximately a 
third have returned to the mother church, and literature is being prepared 
in the Ngumba language. 

That missionary societies are aware of and alive to this situation 
is evident from the number of translations of Gospels in various languages, 
which are being mimeographed or printed at local mission presses. 
Missionaries are realizing more and more the limitations of using a trade 
language to evangelize smaller tribes, and the need for Scriptures in the 
mother tongue of the people. As a result there is a widespread program 
of translation work being undertaken, in many cases by nationals them- 
selves in co-operation with the missions concerned. 

No foreign language, no matter how well it may be spoken, can quite 
replace one’s mother tongue in understanding the message of the gospel. 
The devout Jews who were gathered in Jerusalem for the feast of the 
Pentecost may have understood Aramaic but when each heard the 
Spirit-filled disciples speak in his own tongue, they were surprised 
and amazed, and many believed. It is still so today, as many missionaries 
can testify. 


Publication in New Languages: Experience in French Equatorial Africa 


The best policy of the Bible Societies for French African territories, 
with the exception of Oubangui-Chari in French Equatorial Africa, would 
therefore seem to lie in publishing as many translations as possible of 
at least one Gospel, provided that (1) they conform to the Bible Society 
standards and (2) that they are recommended by the local church or 
mission. 

The exception to which I have referred is the Sano language, which 
has become Lingua Franca of Oubangui-Chari Province in French 
Equatorial Africa. The New Testament published about 25 years ago 
is in tremendous demand everywhere, even by people who have Scriptures 
already published in their own language. It is replacing slowly but surely 
the New Testament in Baya-Mbere, Karre and Mbai-Moissala, and 
portions in Banu, Pana, Baya-Gbea, Kabba-Laka, Kabalai, and Sara- 
Madjingai. For this reason perhaps it would be inadvisable for the time 
being at least to produce any more literature in these languages. Trans- 
lation of the Old Testament in Sango is progressing rapidly (the trans- 
lators hope to have it ready for publication in three years time). This 
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will be the first vernacular Bible in territories of Oubangui-Chari and 
Tchad—an area approximately eight times as large as Great Britain, 
but with a population twenty times less. 

This phenomenal spread of Sango is partly due to the simple French 
orthography and the simple language which have been used, so that 
anyone with only a slight knowledge of French can readily read 
the text. What a contrast to the complicated, highly technical texts which 
have been produced in some areas, ones which are quite unintelligible 
to the average African who has learned the rudiments of reading in a 
bush school. It would be good if a definite guiding principle regarding 
orthography could be adopted by the Bible Societies publishing literature 
for French West Africa. The average missionary translator would value 
a definite policy in this respect, so that he could be guided in his work. 
Lack of a definite ruling and the publication of literature in an assortment 
of orthographies will tend to increase the present confusion in this respect, 
and to militate against the work gaining the sympathy of the ruling 
power of that country. For example, in French territories the authorities 
would view the provision of literature in the vernaculars with more 
sympathy if French orthography were used instead of British or American. 
Arabic Script 

Important as is the matter of a simple orthography, the question of 
the type of script used also requires consideration. Most translations 
in French West Africa are printed in the Roman script because they 
are primarily intended for the upbuilding of converts, who are taught 
to read in that script. In an illiterate pagan tribe the Scriptures cannot 
be given to the people to read as a means of evangelization, but in a 
predominantly Mohammedan tribe, which is much more literate in Arabic 
than in Roman script, a great opportunity exists of reaching with the 
Gospel those outside the Church. This is the case among the Mandingo, 
Jolof, Susu, Meninka, Bambara, Fula-Futa-Djalon, Fula-Macina, Fula- 
Toro, Dyerma, Hausa, and Fulani. Gospels in Arabic script have been 
published in Meninka, Hausa, Mandingo, Bambara, Fula-Futa-Djalon, 
and Fula-Macina, though in some cases these have not been adequately 
distributed. Too often a missionary cannot read the Arabic characters, 
with the result that he tends to neglect their distribution. Where, however, 
the missionary knows the script and pushes distribution, he invaribly 
finds the people eager to purchase. Missionaries in Casamance Province 
of Senegal are using a Gospel in Mandingo in Arabic script with 
heartening success, while others working among the Fula-Futa-Djalon 
find a ready outlet for their translations, which are all in Arabic script, 
since they estimate that 95 per cent of the male population can read it. 
It is evident that when properly used the Scriptures in Arabic characters 
are a great weapon, “Mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.” 

It would seem wise that a Bible Society, when publishing a translation 
in Arabic script, should ascertain that there are those on the field who 
will not only accept stocks of these Scriptures, but will actually push 
their distribution. It may also be suggested that a Bible Society should 
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gain the assurance of every translator that the published book will be 
made available to anyone who wishes to purchase a copy. There is a 
feeling on the part of some that the translations in the vernacular 
are the personal and private property of the translator or his mission, 
to be sold only to approved people. On one station I visited, the New 
Testament in the vernacular is only sold to those who can recite some 
three hundred selected verses from each of four books (Mark, John, 
Acts, and Romans). On other stations Scriptures are never sold to 
Mohammedans, pagans, Africans belonging to Roman Catholic or Seventh 
Day Adventist Missions, for fear that they would be put to different 
uses such as the making of charms, witchcraft, cigarette paper, etc. One 
has to remember that “The Wold of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword,"’—able of itself to accomplish God's 
purposes for the individual to whom he has sent it. 


Book Review 


Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation: Some Reformation 
Controversies and Their Background, by W. Schwarz. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1955. xiv, 225 pp. 25 shillings. 


Paul L. Kirk 


The Bible translator is naturally concerned about the presuppositions 
and principles upon which he operates. Often it is these presuppositions, 
which perhaps the translator has not made too clear to himself, that are 
attacked by the critic. Schwarz’ penetrating historical study is designed 
to bring to light the principles in Bible translation that caused the clash 
between Luther and Erasmus in the sixteenth century. Both camps 
drew weapons for defense from a previous fifth century controversy 
which had revolved around quite similiar issues. Schwarz surveys the 
fifth century controversy together with its roots before embarking on a 
discussion of the problems of the sixteenth century dispute. 

A brief introductory chapter entitled ‘““The Bible and the Translator” 
discusses the reasons for the longevity of authoritative versions, the 
limitations that are imposed upon the translator, and the general guiding 
principles operative in a translation. Longevity is attributed chiefly to 
the wish to preserve the religious books of the community and to the 
feeling that the translation texts are final and sacred. The limitations 
that are imposed upon the translator may come from the authority of 
the church and the tenets and beliefs of the community, or they may 
come from objections that arise with changes in the religious terminology. 
Thomas More objected to Tyndale’s translation not because he was 
averse to the idea of translation, but because Tyndale’s version contained 
changes such as charity to love, priest to senior, and church to congreg- 
ation. 

Also in the introductory chapter, the two major principles which 
Schwarz wishes to trace are briefly defined. When the inspirational 
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principle is operative the translation is considered basically as a revelation 
and thus it may be of equal value or supplant the original text for 
exegesis. The philological principle is characterized by a rigorous study 
of the original texts together with serious consideration of patterns and 
idiomatic expressions of the language into which the translation is made. 


Translation Theories and the Septuagint 

One chapter discusses the origin of the Septuagint, which unfortu- 
nately is shrouded in mystery and known through traditions that are 
contradictory in part. Schwarz gives in detail two of the traditions: that 
of Aristeas and that of Philo of Alexandria. The two traditions differ 
in that Aristeas reports that the seventy-two translators met together 
to hammer out their differences. Philo’s account maintains that the 
translators worked in individual cells and at the end of the seventy-two 
days, when the work was compared, it was found that all had exactly 
the same translation. In Philo’s account the principles of “inspirational 
translation” are clearly set forth. The translators wrote under inspiration 
identically word for word “as though dictated by an invisible prompter”’. 
There was no necessity for them to discuss differences because there 
were none. Thus the Greek Pentateuch was considered a final translation 
which could not be changed. It was affirmed to be in complete identity 
with the original since it was the work of the same Spirit. Later Origen’s 
Hexapla drew attention to the fact that the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
original were not identical, as Philo had maintained. Yet the attestation 
of these differences did not convince those who wished to believe in the 
inspirational nature of the Septuagint. 

Augustine defended the view of the inspired character of the Septua- 
gint translation although he recognized that there were differences 
between the texts of the Hebrew and the Greek. These divergencies 
were attributed to the Holy Spirit who with authority changed the words 
but not the sense. Augustine argued in De Civitate Dei that what was 
found in the Hebrew but not in the Septuagint was what the Spirit 
wished to express through those prophets. What occurred in the 
Septuagint but not in the Hebrew was attributed to the Holy Spirit, 
who wished to say these things through the writers of the Septuagint. 

It was inevitable that Jerome's view would clash with that of Augustine 
since he did not believe in the inspiration of the Septuagint translation. 
Jerome launched his attack on the basis that the translators did not work 
separately, and that the omissions and additions in the translation were 
those of the translators. It is reported that Jerome said, ‘I could translate 
only what I had understood before”. Translation is then, according to 
his view, based on the comprehension of the original and the command 
of the language in which the translation is made. 


15th and 16th Century Translation Views 

Schwarz points out three basic approaches to the problems of the 
validity of Bible translations and the task of the translator, as discernible 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: the traditional view, i.e. ‘the 
acceptance of the whole tradition in its historical development’’ (he does 
not mean by this term the view which was traditionally held, as the 
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reader might at first suppose); the philological view, i.e. “the acceptance 
of the oldest tradition only, later development being rejected”’ (this means 
basing the translation on the original texts without traditional accretions); 
and the inspirational view, i.e. ‘the complete denial of any authoritative 
tradition”. 

The first of these approaches, called “traditional” because it obligates 
the translator to produce a version which lends itself to the traditional 
interpretation of the church, has the virtue of endeavoring to conserve 
the permanent Christian tradition. However, as applied to the system 
of exegesis which emerged from the scholastic philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, with its fourfold sense of the text (literal, allegorical, moral, and 
analogical), and an authoritative interpretation from which it was not 
permissible to deviate, the translator was expected to perform the im- 
possible task of producing a version whose every word could be exegeted 
in the traditional senses and with the same results as obtained through 
the exegesis of the Vulgate. For example, the scholastic exegesis of 
“Ave gratia plena” in Lk. 1 : 28 stressed the significance of both “grace” 
and “fulness” in their every potential implication as applied to the 
church. Hence while Wyclif’s rendering, “Heil, ful of grace,”” was within 
the tradition-following approach, this approach was abandoned in the 
direction of the meaning of the original text itself in the Geneva version 
of 1557, “Hayle thou that art freely beloved”. 

These discussions set the stage for the three main chapters of the 
book, entitled “The Philological View: Reuchlin”, “The Philological 
View: Erasmus of Rotterdam”, and “The Inspirational View: Luther”. 
The ascendancy of humanism was an important factor in the preparation 
of the ground for new Bible translations. The battle cry, “Back to the 
sources!” of sixteenth century humanism had its effect in the recognition 
that every interpretation has to start from the original and not from the 
translation. 


The Philological View of Reuchlin 


When Reuchlin began his study of the Hebrew texts it was not 
without numerous difficulties. Hebrew was considered not worthy of 
study because it was argued that the Jews had falsified their works to 
conform with their heresies. Why then study these falsehoods? Other 
difficulties for the student in Hebrew of the fifteenth century were the 
lack of good teachers and the scarcity of Hebrew grammars and books. 

All of Reuchlin’s renderings are word-for-word. It was not his un- 
willingness to write in a style suitable to humanistic requirements or his 
inability that caused him to choose this method. Reuchlin did not wish 
to translate Scripture for literary purposes, but his renderings were 
intended to be a guide and help to the student in the understanding of 
the Hebrew text. For this he felt that a word-for-word rendering was 
best suited. 

Reuchlin insisted upon the study of the Jewish commentators since 
they had a thorough knowledge of the language. The Hebrew studies 
of Reuchlin proved to be dangerous to the medieval church since the 
text of the Vulgate and the commentaries based upon it were now open 
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to question. The authority of the Latin Vulgate, the authoritative version 
of the church, was directly challenged. Yet Reuchlin did not see the 
dangers that this implied for the Church of his time, and he died a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church in staunch opposition to Luther's 
doctrine. Reuchlin’s purpose was the same as that of Erasmus: that of 
restoring the old. 


Erasmus, The Textual Critic 


In Erasmus’ translation of the New Testament the Greek text is 
printed alongside of it with notes at the end explaining why the new 
version differs from the Vulgate. Erasmus’ method in reconstruction of 
the text was to compare as many Greek manuscripts as he could find 
in order to determine variant readings. He also introduced the important 
principle of using quotations from the Church Fathers to verify the text. 

The language of Erasmus’ translation is free from ungrammatical 
constructions. In response to the critics who demanded a word-for-word 
translation even of idiomatic and figurative expressions, Erasmus asserted 
that he had not changed the original for the sake of elegant diction, but 
in order to give a faithful rendering of the sense of the original. He is 
quoted as saying: “Language consists of two parts, namely words and 
meaning which are like body and soul. If both of them can be rendered 
I do not object to word-for-word translation. If they cannot, it 
would be preposterous for a translator to keep the words and to deviate 
from the meaning.” Erasmus pointed out the difference between the task 
of the theologian and that of the grammarian; by assigning to the latter 
the task of translation, he showed his departure from the approach 
which demanded that the translator incorporate in his work the fully 
developed exegetical tradition of the church. At the same time he 
distinguished between the function of the prophet and that of the 
translator, thus emphatically rejecting the inspirational principle of trans- 
lation. This meant also that he redefined the concept of an ‘‘authoritative 
version” (the Vulgate) to mean one which was to be officially used in 
church but which was not itself to be placed on a par with the inspired 
original for purposes of interpretation. Erasmus’ emphasis in translation 
was upon a philological approach, which included not only knowledge 
of the original languages but a familiarity with their secular literature 
and attention to the historical context of each Biblical passage. 


Luther’s “Inspired Interpretation” 


Although Luther was influenced by the humanists, the principles upon 
which he worked differed sharply from theirs in some respects. Schwarz 
maintains that it was the religious experience which Luther had in 
his understanding of Romans 1 : 17 that determined the pattern for 
his Bible translation. Luther asserted that the meaning of this passage 
had been revealed to him and that he thus reinterpreted other passages 
in the light shed from this experience. From this insight into Scripture, 
which Luther felt had been given to him by the Lord, he was able 
to make a new translation without having to consult the Fathers of the 
church and other expositors. It was Luther's belief that the Lord had 
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given him greater understanding of the Biblical text than that of all 
of his predecessors that caused him to consider his own German trans- 
lation superior to all other versions. This, though, did not lead him to 
the assumption that he understood every word of every sentence of 
Scripture, or that his version was without mistakes. Nor did his claim 
of superiority of his version over other translations cause him to assume 
that his German Bible could provide the ultimate basis for interpretation 
and exegesis. Only the original text could serve for such purposes. 

Although Luther followed the techniques of humanistic scholarship, 
there were differences that he had with Erasmus. Erasmus was content 
to interpret the Scripture from the standpoint of the grammarian by a 
discussion of the meaning of the word. He refused to be embroiled in 
detailed theological discussion and left it to the theologians to make 
the theological definitions. Luther began his work where Erasmus’ ended 
by a discussion of the religious significance of the word. For Luther 
it was theology that governed grammar, and he maintained that there 
was no way from grammatical analysis to theological understanding. 
Erasmus, on the other hand, based his interpretation of the text on 
grammar and a knowledge of philology. Nevertheless, Luther was greatly 
influenced by Erasmus, and followed him in innumerable philological 
details. His criticism of Erasmus was based not on lack of respect for 
his scholarship but upon the added recognition that faith is essential 
for a correct understanding of Scripture. Luther is quoted as insisting 
on the need for freedom in translating and for reproducing the spirit of 
the author rather than being in servitude to the letter of the original. 

From the standpoint of this reviewer, it could be wished that Schwarz 
had employed terms with more precision. It would have been less con- 
fusing to the reader if in the introductory chapter Schwarz had pointed 
out that “the philological view" and ‘‘the inspirational view” are not 
clear-cut points but rather convenient slots for discussion and at times 
may be somewhat fused, as was the case with Luther. Schwarz has 
certainly made it clear in the text that the view of Luther which he calls 
“inspirational” is not identical with that of the earlier “inspirational 
view" regarding the Septuagint. In the light of the author's statements 
in the text, more precise usage of terminology would certainly be in order. 
Some such device as “systems stressing the philological view’ and 
“systems stressing the inspirational view” with definitive sub-titles to the 
chapters would have been helpful. 

These criticisms of Schwarz’ work should not detract from the value 
of this study to the Bible translator. Although the book is not a manual 
for the translator such as its major title might have indicated, its con- 
tribution is one of helping the translator to understand the attitudes 
of his predecessors to their task and toward the material with which 
they worked, and of aiding him in bringing to light some of the principles 
and presuppositions upon which he operates. As such, it is a welcome 
addition to the literature on translation. For the erudite student who 
for any reason would have occasion to question the interpretation of 
these historical materials, Schwarz’ work is well documented so that 
source materials can be checked easily. 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


All readers of The Bible Translator have been deeply appreciative 
of the leadership given to this journal during the last four years by 
Rev. Wilfred J. Bradnock, Translations Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Rev. Bradnock has combined in his work the 
long-range viewpoint of the Biblical scholar and the immediate needs 
of the missionary translator—a difficult task. Admittedly, the first few 
years of this journal's existence were somewhat touch-and-go. We were 
trying to explore a neglected land. However, Rev. Bradnock, during 
his period of editorship, was able to make of The Bible Translator an 
effective instrument for the communication of essential information for 
translators and scholars like. Even those who might have been skeptical 
of the future of this journal have now become fully converted to its 
need and usefulness. Accordingly, in taking over responsibility for another 
period of three years we are keenly aware of the important progress 
which has been made and are desirous of seeing this journal continue 
to stimulate, encourage, assist, and promote all phases of Bible translating 
and revision, whether in the newly explored regions of New Guinea, 
or in the familiar but neglected areas of ‘‘civilized’’ lands, in which so 
often the Scriptures need revision if they are to speak with effectiveness 
to contempory sophisticates. 

As you will notice, we have made some minor changes in format and 
design, and readers will recognize that the articles are now edited with 
“American” spelling (we would not be able to spell correctly with British 
spelling if we tried). But we are also planning to emphasize two other 
features, in accordance with decisions reached by our editorial committee: 
(1) we will be including more articles on the fringe of Bible translating, 
(e.g. note the important introductory article on hymn writing by Miss 
Marion Cowan in this number), and (2) we wish to present more 
controversial views. 

Some people have complained that The Bible Translator was dedicated 
exclusively to following a “‘party line,”’ and that the editorial policy was 
prescriptive, rather than suggestive. Nothing could be further from our 
intention. Anyone who has dealt extensively with translation problems 
knows full well that the last word has not been said on the subject. 
In fact, we are constantly discovering more effective ways of meeting 
some of our problems. Moreover, solutions are not dreamed up by Bible 
Society editors sitting at their desks. The real solutions inevitably come 
from those who are on the front-line of effort, actually wrestling with 
the difficulties in living situations. 

Accordingly, if you as a reader believe that you have found a 
solution to any problem—regardless of how heretical or non-traditional 
it may seem to you or your colleagues—pass it on. We would like to 
“expose” it to the readers of The Bible Translator. The chances are 
that it is not as heretical as you may have thought. Scores of other 
missionaries may have wished to do the same, for they may likewise 
have realized that if the meaning of the Good News is going to be 
effectively communicated to people of other cultures it must be rendered 
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in such a way as to make sense. What is more, if you object to what 
any writer has said on any subject, please send in your objections, 
You'll find a warm welcome for them in the Reader's Corner—which 
needs to outgrow its corner. 

In a sense there are no real specialists on Bible translating. Hence, 
the strength of this journal is directly proportionate to the efforts made 
by those who are translating and revising the Scriptures to share with 
others their successes and failures, their problems and solutions. If The 
Bible Translator is to help you, then you should be prepared to share 
with others, for only in this way can we pool our common experience 
for our mutual good and the blessing of untold millions for whom we 
Bible translators work. 


Translation News 


Greek New Testament Project. The first meeting of the international 
committee responsible (under the sponsorship of the ABS) for the new 
Greek text, apparatus, and supplementary volumes, was held at Keuka 
Lake, N.Y. in August, 1956. Membership of the committee is Prof. 
Kurt Aland of the University of Halle, Prof. Matthew Black of Saint 
Andrews University, Prof. Bruce M. Metzger of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Prof. Véébus of Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
and Prof. Allen P. Wikgren of the University of Chicago. An article 
on the project will appear in a later issue of The Bible Translator. 


Orthodox Armenian Bible Revision. A revision of the Krapar 
Orthodox Armenian text is being undertaken under the leadership of 
Father Adjamian of Antilias. The revision of the Evangelical Armenian 
text is discussed in an article in the next issue of The Bible Translator. 


Arabic Bible Revision. A meeting to establish the principles and 
procedures for the revision of the Arabic Bible was held in Beirut in 
September, 1956. A preliminary year-long study of the present Arabic 
text was undertaken by Dr. Butrus Abd al-Malik, of the American 
University in Cairo. 


Concordances. The ABS has finished the preparation of a 75,000- 
line English concordance, and this is now in proof. From this a basic 
45,000-line concordance is to be prepared for publication with Bibles in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, etc. Finally, a 25,000-line con- 
cordance is do be drawn up for use in languages which do not require 
or justify a more extensive one. 


Ethnolinguistic Survey. Under the sponsorship of the ABS, Dr. 
and Mrs. William Reyburn have completed an ethnolinguistic survey 
of the Miskito area of Nicaragua and Honduras. The emphasis there 
was on the development of a methodology for such surveys. A report 
will appear in a future number of The Bible Translator. 
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Translation Guidance in the Cameroun. Dr. and Mrs. Reyburn have 
recently gone to the French Cameroun under the Presbyterian Board 
(USA) to conduct ethnolinguistic surveys and to give guidance to the 
translation work in progress and planned for the area. 


Ecuadorean Quechua Translators’ Conference. Miss Ellen Ross of 
the ABS was present at a recent translators’ conference attended by 
practically all missionaries engaged in Indian work in Ecuador. Concern 
was expressed for a more adequate Ecuadorian Quechua New Testament 
and supplementary literature. Miss Ross has arranged for another con- 
ference to be held next year. 


Aymara Language Program. In Cochabamba, Bolivia, Miss Ross 
also conducted a three-month Aymara language-learning session for 
a number of missionaries working in different parts of the Aymara field. 
This was a follow-up of one which she organized in 1953. 


Greek-English New Testament. Under the sponsorship of the 
B.F.B.S. a Greek-English New Testament is being prepared by groups 
of missionaries and scholars. A beginning has been made on Mark's 
Gospel. This English translation is for the use of translators who may 
have no direct access to the original Greek but use the English version 
as a basis for translation into the various languages. 


The Rev. W. J. Bradnock is at the time of going to press in the 
course of an extensive tour in East and West Africa. He is visiting 
upwards of twenty translating groups. He has a very exacting program, 
but is thrilled with the contacts he is making, and bears testimony to 
much devoted and faithful service in the translation of the Word. 


The Indian Word List. A Word List consisting of one hundred 
and twenty key Greek words used in the New Testament has been 
compiled by the Rev. J. S. M. Hooper. He has collated lists of words 
used in sixteen major languages of India in the translation of the 
Greek terms. This will prove of great benefit to translators of the 
Scriptures in that country. It has already become clear that similar 
word lists will be required in other parts of the world. Indeed, requests 
have already been made for them. 


Subject Index. A Subject Index is in course of preparation by the 
B.F.B.S. covering some three hundred New Testament words. This is 
to be a basic document for translation into various languages. Apart 
from being of considerable help to pastors and evangelists, it is hoped 
that this Index will give guidance to translators in regard to the use 
of words. Particularly this may be the case where references are given 
which do not include specifically the word of the Index, but have a 
direct bearing upon its meaning. 
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The Contributors 


Dewey M. Beegle is Professor of Old Testament and Hebrew at The 
Biblical Seminary in New York. He is also a consultant on problems 
of Old Testament scholarship for the American Bible Society. 


Herbert Grether, of the American Presbyterian Mission in Thailand 
is a Professor at the seminary at Chiengmai, and is chairman of 


the Working Committee and Review Committee for the revision 
of the Thai Bible. 


Marion M. Cowan, a missionary of The Wycliffe Bible Translators, 
has been engaged in Scripture translation and literacy work among 
the Tzotzil Indians of Mexico. 


Samuel H. Elbert, a linguist specializing in Malayo-Polynesian languages, 
is Professor of Linguistics at the University of Hawaii. 


]. C. Sharman was formerly a member of the staff of the Northem 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland Joint Publications Bureau and is now of 
the East Africa Literature Bureau. 


G. Henry Waterman is Associate Secretary in the Translations Depart- 
ment of the American Bible Society. He is just finishing a three-year 
term of service in the Philippines, where he has been consulting with 
translators and revisers at work there. 


F. Muliyil is Professor of New Testament and Biblical Studies at the 
United Theological College, Bangalore, S. India. 


E. M. Roulet was for many years a missionary of the Sudan United 
Mission in French West Africa. He is now a representative of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in the same area. 


Paul L. Kirk is a missionary of The Wycliffe Bible Translators. 
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